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SPECTATOR OF BOOKS. 


POETICAL NUISANCES—REFORM! 


An Indian Tale, and other Poems. 
Benjamin Gough. Wilson. 

However warm and faithful advocates we 
may be of all that facilitates the march of 
intellect, and the general spread of know- 
ledge, we are in grievous doubt but the 
clever author of “Saturday Night” was 
right in the surmises we last week quoted 
from him with regard to the literature of 
the present day. ‘ While we are rejoicing,” 
he says, ‘in the numerous band of accom- 
plished men who so ably occupy the press, 
we should pause and ask, whether some of 
its legitimate masters are not holding back 
and refusing their functions.” In truth, if 
ever there was a master-mind, a man strong 
in knowledge and vigorous in pen amongst 
us, where is he now,—why comes he not 
forth to preach and teach unto the multi- 
tude who clamour for instruction? Because 
the multitude would not stop to listen to 
him, even were he to put up his rostrum 
by the way-side, and invite the intellect- 
marchers to hear his doctrines. Intellect is 
not now a march, but a race; he who “ runs 
must read,” and he who writes and gives 
instruction must run also, wherever, when- 
ever, andas fast as ever his disciples please. 
Moreover, he must be palateable in his 
discourse ;—if he tell them any thing they 
do not like, point out any little particular in 
which they err or might be mended, would 
persuade them out of any unsound doctrines 
to which they may happen to be wedded, 
or tell them any fact they did not know 
before, or, at least, cannot intuitively com- 
prehend, he is left to sprawl in the mud, 
and be trampled into nonentity by the rush- 
ing mob of mind, without a chance of re- 
covery. Is it to be wondered at then, that 
men of science and learning, with the 
slightest personal or moral self-respect, 
should hold back from such a method of 
going on? and ‘is there not reason to pre- 
dict the non-appearance of works that might 
descend to distant ages?” Yea, verily, if 
it is in such company, and by such noisy 
conveyance, that they are to reach their 
destination. 

The same system of action applies from 
the lowest to the highest walk of intellectual 
proceeding ;—science, art, moral philosophy, 
and polite literature,—prose and poetry,— 
are all equally affected by the riot race of 
republicanism. Every body that learns, 
becomes speedily a teacher, and he who 
wants the intellect to read, and enjoy the 
beauties, and appreciate the labour over- 
come, in any work of genius, immediatel 
takes pen in hand and sends forth a book 
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more to his own taste at least, whatever it 
may be to that of his readers. 

Where are the noble steeds of Byron, 
Scott, Campbell, and others of our native 
bards, who erst held the course of poesy 
supreme, and gallantly trod the turf, sing- 
ing of war, and love, and victory, and 
honour, and beauty? Gone, utterly va- 
nished from the scene, and their noble feats 
of earlier days scarce held in remember- 
ance, beyond the dull memento of our neatly 
bound “sets,” in well dusted book-cases 
ensconced. But, then, is the scene void, 
the course vacant? No!—would it were! 
For then, at least, our melancholy might 
brood in peace. See the noisy band of hob- 
bling, halting, howling, ragamuftins who 
have forced their way through the magic 
boundaries of poesy,—see how the muses 
and their little myrmidons have been mal- 
treated in their vain efforts to stem the 
torrent of the intruding host. What a shout 
was that !—what a loud roar of triumph !— 
that discordant moan of misery,—that 
cracked beldame who screams in mon- 
strously persuasive tones, —that penny 
trumpet sounds, and the cavalcade ad- 
vances helter skelter! As they come nearer, 
the slight alarm of their first appearance is 
dissipated,—the invading host, we-thinks, 
looks very like a band of unruly boys,— 
mutinous sons, and runaway apprentices,— 
decked out in all the variety of rag-bag 
finery, and maltreating their magisterial and 
parental quadrupeds and tripods, (for some 
of them had scarce three legs to stand on!) 
for the sake of a day’s sport. Silly lads !— 
they hardly know how to manage their 
ricketty steeds, and do not perceive that 
this rising ground breaks off suddenly 
a-head, and falls precipitate into the ocean 
of oblivion! In vain we strove to warn 
them of their danger, and pointed out to 
those that were coming up the fate of their 
predecessors, — they all stubbornly perse- 
vered in their course, and passed before us 
by ones, and twos, and threes, without note 
or number. ‘There was one upon a very 
fleet animal, who came bounding along, 
with his hands high waving in the air, an 
old helmet on his head, a rusty sword by 
his side, and the afore-mentioned penny 
trumpet in his mouth; whilst his horse's 
reins were hanging broken under his horse’s 
heels, and no mortal power on earth to 
save him from destruction. Next came a 
heavy, stupid-looking, oldish young man, 
upon a slowand solemn waggon-horse ;—his 
countenance gave evident tokens of the 
anxiety and labour with which he kept his 
animal to its paces, and the uncomfortable 
nature of his seat;—whenever he took it 
into his head to belabour his stupid beast 





with more than usual severity, an awful 
floundering followed, which wellnigh brough® 
him to the ground. Another young man cam® 
up, seated on a beast of thin on emaciated 
appearance, with legs bony, gaunt, and of 
every variety of length and action ;—such 
a hobbling and struggling for a race that to 
our mind was perfectly ridiculous; and yet 
the youth kept his countenance,—such as it 
was,— now dolefial, and with tearful eyes 
wandering in vacant melancholy around, 
whilst he kept sighing like a blacksmith’s 
forge ;—then brightening with a mad fire, 
and leering most abominably upon every 
young miss who chanced to be by the way= 
side, and who was sure to respond with an 
equally appropriate dumb eloquence. <A 
strange mixture of humility and pomposity 
now followed ;—riding on an ass, or a mule, 
and looking for all the world like the longs 
nosed, silent, saint-like stranger of Stras 
burg, so admirably described by Sterne in 
his “Tristram Shandy ;’’—his large black 
rolling eyes were elevated aloft, fixed on 
one fond spot, and, therefore, necessaril 
converging somewhat to a septa = | 
hair, in long and curling ringlets, hung 
over his ears and great part of his face ;— 
he seemed a pious piece of goods, of doubt- 
ful antiquity, and attracted the particular 
attention of the matronly ladies, who fol- 
lowed him with their eyes and ears dis- 
tended, and ever and anon raised their 
hands in devout admiration. But why 
should we stop to describe these which are 
but the hundredth part of the strange peo- 
ple, in every dress and guise, from sable 
black to may-pole finery, that passed, and 
are daily passing before us;—heedless of 
our kind voice of warning, and blind to the 
danger that awaits them, and apparently 
even ignorant of the fate that has attended 
so many of their species that have gone 
before them? Why should we waste our 
Guardian breath in accents of love and 
mild reproof, which they cannot or will not 
hear? Why should we vainly strive with 
gentle hand to stay their course, when they 
still persist in brushing past us in insolent 
triumph? Rather let us scourge them with 
an unsparing hand, and so clear the path on 
which they do impertinently trespass, and 
save themselves, perhaps, from utter ruin. 

In sober sooth, the mania for rhyming 
has recently spread to a truly alarming ex- 
tent;—either it is that the productions of 
sterling genius under which these witling 
weeds used formerly to lie concealed, have 
fallen away, or that the poetasters them- 
selves, like noxious fungi, infest the im 
verished and deserted soil, which before 
they dared not appear in. In vain it is 
that the Guardians of literature come forth 
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at evening, to close their “little day of 
sunny bliss,’’ and sweep their little stumpy, 
stubborn.heads from the face of the earth ; 
—another swarm, more numerous than the 
first, awaits the castigation of the unsparing 
birch at each succeeding sunset. What 
else can we liken them to?—They are like 
the vermin who have their birth and being 
in corruption, and buz and flit about the 
defunct body corporate of literature,—whose 
features they defile with their filthy slime. 
They are like the race of tadpoles, who, in 
muddy way-side ditches, which larger fish 
would scorn to be seen in, waddle about in 
pride and unenviable security ;—or like 
toads that swarm and croak amid the rank 
green weeds that cover the neglected fish- 
pond. They are like owls hooting in the de- 
sert, where formerly, perhaps, the sweet-toned 
nightingale sent forth her plaintive notes ; 
—like kitchen-crickets, who, in the dark 
season, crawl about the habitations of men, 
sending forth a monotonous and incoherent 
song ;—like,—like, in short, every thing on 
the earth, in the waters, or the sky, but 
what they ought to be,—and, maugre soi, 
are—dull mortals, with just enough wit to 
make themselves ridiculous, but not enough 
to see that people are laughing at their 
folly. 

We do not like to be severe, for we have 
the deepest pity for the unhappy creatures 
whose case we are deploring; and yet we 
must remember that a false clemency may 
in the end lead to “ torture and not mercy,” 
whilst the most humane physicians often 
resort to the strongest remedies as being 
upon the whole, the most charitable. It is 
this false clemency on the part of certain 
would-be critics to which we are now in- 
debted for the vast incubus of “ original 
poetry,” under which we struggle for breath; 
a falacious leniency, which, instead of at 
once telling the paltry scribbler that he was 
an ass, beyond all hope of amendment, con- 
tented itself with delicately hinting at the 
unprecedented increase of poetical publica- 
tions, and the small encouragement they 
mect with ;—at the same time insinuating 
that there is “a pleasing vein of thought,’’— 
“‘much poetic fire,’—‘ charming imagery,” 
—and other such common-place twaddle, 
in the productions before them, which, 
“ giving promise” of something better on 
“a future effort,” sends the youthful bard 
home, to tune again his discordant lyre, 
rack afresh the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum’’— 
“drink deeper of aftliction’’—comb out 
again his long and lanky hair—and hobble 
through the world, blessed with an exceed- 
ing great melancholy, and persecuted into 
an exquisite sensibility, and a most Timon- 
ilacal misanthropy. Young ladies are then 
given up without reserve or protection from 
their ‘poetic license ;’—roses tortured 
into all kinds and shapes of sonnetical mas- 

uerade ;—thoughts thundered forth in lofty 
° asi aiming at the clouds, both in mys- 
tery and measureless prosody ;—love ren- 
dered most hateful in the eyes of all sensi- 
ble people ;—and beauty most villanously 
deformed by the daubing brush of one who 
hath neither feeling, sense, nor understand- 
ing to guide his hand. ‘Then, too, are 








shoe-black’s shops, and counting-houses, 
deprived of their lawful attendants ;—shoes 
left unpolished, bills mislaid, and parcels 
lost, like the wits of the unfortunate youths, 
who, in due course of time, swell the me- 
lancholy ranks of Bedlam, or, with rash 
hand, cutting short the thread of their mi- 
series, save themselves from the more mise- 
rable thread, and the more ruthless hand of 
public retribution. ‘This is a melancholy 
picture, but it is so true a one, that as 
Guardians of the public taste and public 
morals, we will not mince the matter. In 
fact, now the Reform Bill is passed, and a 
“revolution in the affairs of man” is 
threatened, we hope a change may be 
effected in this quarter, and that before long 
some true patriot will introduce ‘a Bill for 
the suppression of imbecility, and the better 
ordering of unruly apprentices, and other 
rhyming rogues and vagabonds,” &c. &c. ; 
—laying heavy responsibilities upon printer 
or publisher who shall dare to facilitate the 
dissemination of balderdash, and an (in- 
verse) ad valorem duty upon all poems, or 
0etical picces, sonnets, stanzas, thoughts, 
. and impromptus, whatsoever, that may 
be printed or published, ‘‘as the act di- 
rects.” 

But there is another ground upon which 
we find fault with these soft-hearted critics, 
who, from laziness or false kindness, desert 
their office at the very moment its exercise 
is most loudly called for, and allow such 
miserable men to stray into the precincts of 
intellect and civilization. They should re- 
collect that justice implies an encourage- 
ment of merit, as well as the discourage- 
ment of error,—that the latter is, as it were, 
the ‘‘necessary evil,” by which the former 
good object is attained; and that without 
the due exercise of censure, the most lavish 
praises, if indiscriminately bestowed, are of 
no avail. For, what thank have we, if we 
‘all Sir Walter Scott the “ magician of the 
North,” and praise his writings as “ sur- 
prising efforts of genius,” if Mr. Peter Tom- 
kins is to be crowned the king of poesy, 
of North, South, West, and East, and his 
scribblings styled the emanations of a rich 
and splendid imagination ;—what comypli- 
ment is it to Moore, if we call his writings 
‘inimitable,’ and then tell Mr. Thomas 
Pipkin, that his genius is original and be- 
yond compare ?—(a sort of forced co-en- 
caging man and monkey, which, though fine 
fun for the lattter, is but cruel sport for poor 
humanity !)—Pshaw !—we can’t say which 
sinks lowest in our estimation, the slob- 
bering critic, or the miserable poet he so 
be-slobbers. But this brings to mind, that we 
had almost forgotten Benjamin Gough, whose 
little volume of rhyme, appropriately clad 
in green, now claims a ‘‘ favourable” notice ; 
which, taking mercy to be the greatest fa- 
vour a cruel critic, at his cruel avocations 
can shew, we shall proceed to deal with ac- 
cordingly. 

‘“ By the simplicity of Venus’ doves,”’ 
(like Bob Acres we are fond of an appro- 
priate oath on an occasion,) Mr. Gough is 
a poet of ten thousand. If he set up no 
great pretensions he is very right, seeing 
that there is nothing in his “ Indian Tale,” 





on which to build extravagantly. In this, 
perhaps, it is fortunate, as, presenting no 
very startling material for exalted praise, 
there is, undoubtedly, nothing on which to 
vent the severities of criticism ;—and for 
this reason—and that it is exceeding] 
funny, moreover,—we select it as the sa- 
vouring to our present ‘mess,’ with the 
muses. ‘There is one sterling feature in 
Mr. Gough's poem, which we cannot avoid 
pointing out,—and that is, the. judicious 
propriety with which Hamlet’s unerring 
doctrine to the players, “suit the action to 
the word, the word to the action,” has been 
attended to. Mr. Gough’s subject is the 
most wishy-washy of love stories, and his 
action the most silly and babyish that ever 
school-miss dreamed of;—his language is 
as soft as melted butter, and with the excep- 
tion of a little inequality and lumpiness 
here and there, (which will happen some- 
times with the most careful cooks,) as 
smoothly flowing. Moreover, Mr. Gough 
talks about love, and beauty, and eastern 
luxuriance, as if he had never known any 
thing about them, and the “ words” he 
not unfrequently makes use of, prove that 
he is equally in blissful ignorance of the 
merits of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 
** Words come rattling in their ranks !” 


And the complacency with which Mr. 
Gough presses the whole English vocabu- 
lary into his service will be memorable as 
long as his little book, or this our square 
sheet, endures. 

This poem is an “ Indian Tale,’ a title 
which almost tells the whole of the story ;— 
a story, by the bye, somewhat close re- 
sembling a tragedy entitled ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet,” by a certain Mr. Shakspeare. But 
‘ that’s of no consequence,” as Puff says in 
the Critic, on the occasion of a similar 
charge; so we turn to the loves of our hero 
and heroine, who dwell 


‘* Where India’s blue and balmy skies 
Perfume the air with eastern sighs, 
And all things beautiful and sweet 
To taste, or touch, or feeling meet, 
And summer reigns without decay 
And blossoms never pass away, &c.”’ 

The introduction of the young lady, and 
the preparative apology for the outlandish 
name of her father, cannot fail of due ap- 
preciation :— 


‘* Of Counlah first. Her father’s name 

Lived in the rolls of Indian fame ; 

And though beneath an English sphere, 

It grates full harshly on the ear ; 

My tale obliges me to bring 

it forth, and introduce—RAM SING!” 
There's a name to sing about! of one whose 
‘ lot in early life was hard,’’ but, of course, 
“met at length its just reward.” 

** His house was on a pretty spot, 
Once seen it could not be forgot.” 

Ile seems, indeed, to have been a happy old 
gentleman, whose only care, we are in- 
formed, was the aforesaid beauteous Coun- 
lah, his son, ‘* Rawul Sing,” for whose yet 
more uncouth “christian” name no apo- 

. . 
logy is made, and the ‘ household servants, 
of whom scarcely any further mention Is 
made. ‘ The family,” says Mr. Gough, 
‘ | must describe, belonging to an ancient 
tribe ;” and he accordingly favours us with 


full-lengths portraits of its several individual 
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members. ‘“ Methinks I see Ram Sing,” 
he adds, “his brow, like wrinkled marble, 
darkly bright (!)"’ We wish we could see 
him too, as, otherwise, we can form no 
idea of his extraordinary cranium. His 
daughter was “a lovely girl—a sculptured 
piece of living pearl!” Now who ever 
heard of a living pearl, and a_ sculptured 
piece of living pearl, too? Mrs. Ram Sing 
was doubtless “ mother of pearl;” and, 
to pursue the figure, why was not Ram 
Sing himself formed from an oyster-shell, 
instead of “wrinkled marble?” Counlah 
is most exquisitely described, particularly 
her dark lashed eyes,— 
*« Which gave the languish, and the wile 
In the most oriental style!” 

‘¢ What wonder, then,” as our author after- 
wards exclaims, that “ the breast of many 
a youth was fired,” and that “many a 
heart was known to feel the pleasing 
smart ?”—that even “twenty lovers sought 
the maid?” But she will none of them: 
the village gossips talk till they are tired 
about her marriage, which, as with her 
prototype, Juliet, is ‘ an honour which she 
dreamed not of.” As a striking contrast to 
this, we are next introduced to the redoubt- 
able Rawul Sing :— 


** Her brother was a surly man 

Who hated each Mahome-tan, 

And thought (like some of purer creed) 

That those who differed were to feed 

The jaws of torture deep and black, 

And agony’s eternal rack 

Of torment, terror, and despair ; 

In fact this worthy wished them there. 

Of good there did not seem a spring 

Left in the breast of Rawul Sing." 
There is but one tolerable line in what fol- 
lows; our readers will discover it without 
difficulty, and restore it in its original shape 
to its original owner :— 


“Twas said that many hearts had felt 

The fatal thrusts his sabre dealt : 

That he had watched the thicket deep, 

When * half the world was rocked in sleep,’ 

And rushed in fierce and sudden fight 

Upon his enemy by night, 

All unprotected on his way, 

And killed him in unequal fray ; 

That cries for mercy vainly rose, 

Death could alone the conflict close, 

And yield atonement for the wrong 

Which life and pardon might prolong !" 
Admirable travestie of Christian charity 
this! that the death of the murdered man 
is to atone for the murderer’s crime, whilst 
his living, and forgiveness of his murderer, 
would only add to the “‘ wrong” done unto 
himself! We will wager a round dozen 
that Mr. Gough, here at least, does not 
speak from experience!’ ‘ Sueh,” says he, 

‘* Such was the household of Ram Sing, 

Without one tint of col—our—ing !"’ 
Glorious fellows! ‘ beauties without paint,” 
each and every one! 

But Counlah is not to live for ever with- 
out a lover, or else there is an end, or rather 
no end, to our story ;—so, at length, she 
becomes acquainted with her intended in 
the following gallant adventure. It gs 
that one evening, ‘ ruffle-less and calm,” 
accompanied by her little black servant,— 


‘* She wandered where a lonely tope. 
Or grove of mangoes, filled the slope, 
Which at her father’s house began 
And down the ancient village ran.’ 


Rather giddy behaviour of the young lady, 
for which she ought to have been reproved 





by her sable attendant; and, accordingly, | 


what Eaglish nurses only threaten, in this 
eastern retreat actually arrived :— 


** A sacred buil appeared in sight ! 
Who scared them on their helpless track, 
And seemed impatient of attack. 
He was a native of the east 
A very wild and furious beast (!) 
And foamed, and snorting looked around, 
Then nearer came, and pawed the ground, 
And fixed a mad and fiery stare 
Upon them both ;—but did not dare, 
Or would not, pounce upon his prey— 
But—still he did not go away (!)" 
Think of that!—But what did he stay for if 
not for slaughter?—and yet he will not have 
his prey while he can take it. Why will he 
not go away?—Oh, because, like the four 
kneeling wights in the Critic, it’s awkward 
to get him off! So—hey presto—“ an In- 
dian youth of noble name,” (a secret though 
as yet,) jumps over the hedge, and engages 
the “very wild and furious beast” in mortal 
combat :— 
** He closed upon the furious bull, 
Who parried (!) with his rage at full, 
Prest on the Indian champion wild, 
And many a deadly sword-thrust foiled, 
And boldly in long conflict stood 
Covered with wounds and smeared with blood ; 
Till maddened into fury’s height, 
He sought relief from pain by flight ; (Oh /) 


And ran with loud and sudden roar 
To wash his wounds on Ganges’ shore !"’ 


This bull must have been an accom- 
plished gentleman ;—he seems to have been 
well accustomed to the fence, besides being 
well aware of the first operations (that of 
cleansing) in the healing art. Our name- 
less hero now pays his homage to the In- 
dian maiden, and gives her “ sucha look of 
love as could not be mistook ;’’—and she 
did the same. It seems he had long waited 
an apportunity of speaking to her, and had 
gained courage from having met her at 
chapel, where—too much in the “ true oc- 
cidental style,” by the bye—she had favoured 
him with “Aa/f a smile,”” whether on the 
wrong or the right side of the mouth, is not 
to be long a matter of doubt. 


** They loved at once! ’twas love at sight— 
She met him on the following night!’ 


When we are favoured with a terrible deal 
of nonsense about ‘nature’s irresistless 
tone,’’—looks, languishes, sighs,—*“‘ the pur- 
ple vein that rolls the tide of love through 
human souls,” and, at length, with the de- 
vulgation of our hero’s name. ‘ Sulimaun,” 
our author writes it, but we feel very much 
inclined to believe this a delicate perversion 
of ‘Silly-man ’’—which we shall take the 
liberty of adopting in future. Now for the 
melancholy part of the story: the grief that 
always attends the forbidden love of an 
Hindoo girl and a Mussulman. All their 
private meetings went off very pleasantly 
for a time, till at length they are dogged 
and watched “ by the moonlight ray,’’—that 
is by Counlah’s brother tr ‘the moonlight 
ray,’’—and a heap of troubles come upon 
us ;—the fathers are furious, and the lovers 
meet with heavy hearts and fallen hopes. 


** Her lightsome step and joyous gait 
Was changed.”’ 


From which we glean a pleasing notion of 
her singleness of heart and action, even in 
these trying circumstances. Silly-man tries 
to persuade her to elope with him, calls her 
his ‘* zodiac of light,” 

** Whose tongue has owned, and stghs as well, 


Whose tongue has owned, and actions prove 
That Silly-man has gained her love.” 


| When she meets him by appointment in the 
morning, for this purpose, like a very Silly 
man, he begins telling a long story about 
the “light of his eyes,” his joys, his love, 
| his fears, &c., and her 


*** With whom ’~—and more he would have said, 
About his passion for the maid, 
Had Counlah listened.”’ 


But she very properly interrupted him ; 
and, after a short parley, they jump “ both 
upon one courser’s back ;”’ po being pur- 
‘sued by the relentless brother, like a noble 
hero, to his servants, 


**On! on!" he cried, ‘brave fellows on! 
Tis speed can save, and speed alone | 
Rush towards the rolling river-shore ; 

Tts seven pursue, we are but four 

Tis death, tis certain death to fight !'" 


In this their flight, which is described in 
glowing colours, their horses’ sides are 
gored, without mercy, with spear, and 
sword, and “ fitendless thorns,” who doubt- 
less sought to pick up an acquaintance with 
the passengers. The pursuers come up, 
and one or two of them are slaughtered on 
the spot. Rawul Sing, too, gets off second 
best; and, having lost his bridle, &c., we 
are informed that “ our hero might have 
run him through,” and so ended the matter ; 
but no—a much wiser course is adopted by 
preference :— 

** Silly-man forsook the fray, 

His only chance to get away.” 


And all this for the purpose of sousing in 
the river-flood, and so escaping altogether. 
Let our hair stand on ah and our toe- 
nails turn blue, when we read that 


‘‘ The leap was more than TWENTY FEET! 

And yet the riders kept their seat!!!” 
Their struggling in the water is truly pic- 
turesque—the billows buffetting them about 
rather rudely :— 

** Silly-man slid off his horse, 

And buoyed him in his dangerous course, (!) 

And passed the bridle o’er his neck, 

To curb him with assisting check, 

Lest the proud steed should sink o’ercome, 

Engulphed beneath the angry foam, 

And with his other hand he held 

The fainting maid, and gently quelled 

The darkened terror-throbs that seized 

Her frame, and by soft words appeased 

Her dread of death, which seemed to be 

To her, to both, a certaint—(tee). 

The courser plunged, and Counlah’s scream 

Rose in shrill echo o’er the stream ; 

Aud once her lover lost his hold, 

Had he not caught her drapery’s fold, 

And clung unto his saddle girth, 

He might have bade adieu to earth,” &c. 


We confess ourselves at a loss to com- 
prehend the rationale of this truly wonder- 
ful feat. With one hand he guides the 
horse’s head, whilst with the other he paci- 
fies the affrighted maid, wasting his breath, 
too, all the time in “ soft words,”"—and yet 
he swims, and carries his uaruly horse upon 
his back! Swims!—what with, we wonder 
much ?—Well, well!—however that may 
be, it is 

‘‘Enough—they sank not, but twas strange, 

Though shoals of alligator’s range, 

With scaly monsters of the deep, 

None did upon our lovers leap, 


As oft they do on those who swim, 
And leave them minus of a limb!” 


Is not this enough to curdle the blood of 
a fish itself? 


** Yet so it was ; and soon they found 
Their steed had set his feet on ground |” 


And then they gave thanks, and felt “ the 
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full gust of gratitude!” But we'can follow 
them no further, suffice it that they live very 
happy for some time under Silly-man’s pa- 
ternal roof, and might have remained so till 
now, had not the latter, in his usual silly way 
sallied forth to propitiate his father-in-law’s 
good will and forgiveness, and so plunged 
exactly into the lion’s mouth. Every one 
will agree that the fate he meets with did 
but “serve him right,”—he is attacked by 
Rawul Sing, and chopped into mince-meat, 
and when his servant, who had prudently 
run away at the commencement of the fray, 
returns to see the last of the fun— 


“‘ Nought but his right hand could be found ! 
Clothed in gore, but stiff and chill, 
Clenching a bloody sabre still!” 


Which interesting relic he carries straight 
to the disconsolate widow ;—who weeps a 
tear which our author wants words to 
“analyze,” and then determines to burn 
herself upon the funeral pile of her hus- 
band’s hand; but thinking better of it, on 
finding that she is about to be a mother, re- 
solves to wait till she may 


*¢ Embrace her child, pronounce its name,— 
THEN brave the all-consuming flame !”’ 


This she does in the presence of her fa- 
ther, who comes to keep her courage up to 
the sticking place; yet when it is all over 
his own courage fails, and he dies; and 
within two days Ram Sing and his wife 
(who is here mentioned for the first time,) 
burn themselves upon their daughter’s 
ashes! Ramul Sing had previously been 
killed; so every thing ends very satisfac- 
torily. 

So ends the “Indian Tale,” and so we 
leave our readers in the middle of Mr. 
Gough’s volume. If they should feel 
tempted to explore further, let them by all 
means purchase the book, and they will be 
rewarded by a host of “‘ Rhapsodies on Sum- 
mer—Winter—Spring— Villages—Music— 
Country Churches,” &c. &c. It may be 
satisfactory to them to learn that these efforts 
are dedicated to Lord Morpeth, and have 
been perused in MS. “by several eminent 
literary characters, as well as the noble 
patron himself; from all of whom the most 
liberal and flattering criticisms have been 
received. The author cannot be insensible 
of this honour, as in each instance great 
learning and transcendant abilities gave 
weight to their opinions, and value to their 
approval.” —All we can add is that such 
criticisms as those here reported must have 
been equally creditable to the critics judg- 
ment and the author’s genius. 





EMIGRATION. 
The Canadas, as they at present commend 
themselves to the Enterprise of Emigrants, 
Colonists, and Capitalists ; comprehending 
a variety of Topographical Reports, &c. &c. 
Compiled and Condensed from original Do- 
cuments furnished by John Galt, Esq., and 
other authentic Sources. By Andrew 
Picken. Wilson. 
Wuitsr the writers on emigration and our 
colonies, forgetful of the true object of their 
labours: practical utility, (which can only be 
founded upon a knowledge of fact,) have too 
frequently indulged their peculiar feelings 
in the extremes of praise or discouragement, 





this one talking of the Canadas as a perfect 
paradise on earth, overflowing with fatness 
and wealth, andanother condemning them as 
an infernal region of misery, poverty, and 
hopeless labour, inferior only to the real 
‘“‘ infernal regions,” never mentioned to ears 
polite,—Mr. Picken comes before us ina new 
and peculiar light. He pretends to give no 
advice, either persuasive or dissuasive, on 
the expediency of emigration, all he does is 
to describe, first generally, and then mi- 
nutely and particularly, the geography, the 
statistics, the soil, the produce, and other 
peculiar features of the two Canadas, and 
the means and implements which will be 
required to make them available, and with 
this, and an appendix of curious documents, 
such as personal memoirs and other prac- 
tical information, his work concludes. We 
can recommend it as a useful and industri- 
ous compilation, and should be glad to see it 
sold at five, instead of eight shillings. 

Graphic Sketch of American Roads and 
Scenery, at Katskill Monntains, near New 
York ;—from the pen of a recent traveller, 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. :— 

““« T got a carriage and excellent pair of 
horses to proceed to the Mountain House, 
called thirteen miles, for one dollar and a 
quarter, being the regular stage fare; I was 
the only passenger in the boat that stopped 
here, and the preceding boat had filled two 
coaches with parties proceeding to the hotel. 
For four or six miles the country undulates 
—much as in Sussex, which it partly re- 
sembles, from the young growth of timber, 
where left uncleared, being like hop-pole 
plantations. At seven miles we come to 
the half-way house, and here begins a most 
severe ascent. Wehad overtaken the other 
coaches, and most of us got out to walk. 
For myself, I walked all the remaining dis- 
tance. The road, though extremely bad, 
must have been an expensive undertaking to 
the owner of the house. It is through a 
pine forest, the land not worth a gift. Here, 
for the first time, I saw what has since 
been common enough with me—a sample 
of corduroy road. It is made of trunks of 
trees laid closely together across the road: 
it is the common mode of making roads 
through swamps or wet forests in America, 
Canada, and Russia, in fact, in all new and 
wooded countries. The darkness had ga 
thered upon us, and I was so exhausted 
with fatigue that I found myself alone. The 
wood-robin, with a tone like a blackbird, 
and the ‘ Whip poor Will,” were very nu- 
merous: the latter appears to me to be a 
species of goat-sucker, night-hawk, or fern- 
owl. We passed two small lakes, where the 
bull-frogs broke the stillness of night. We 
arrived long before the carriages, and made 
ourselves comfortable for tea. 

“ «As a view of the sun rising from this 
eminence is among the principal objects of 
curiosity here, we got to bed as soon as pos- 
sible. The whole household was stirring 
before three o’clock; but a dense fog ob- 
scured every thing. We looked down upon 
a sea of clouds, having precisely the appear- 
ance described by balloon travellers, and 
although it was perfectly fine and dry dur- 
ing the day with us, we did not see the. val- 





ley or the river till’six in the evening, when 
a small patch was visible: we afterwards 
found that the day had been clear below us, 
although the clouds had looked lowering. 
I was surprised here at seeing lightning pro- 
ceeding out of a light fleecy cloud. This 
house has been built by a company to at- 
tract visitors; it is very large, and built 
with great show; it had last season between 
400 and 500 visitors at one time; the ex- 
pense of building, (although it is all of 
wood, and cut on the spot,) and the road to 
it, must have been great; the landlord tells 
me not more than 30,000 dollars, or under 
70001. Both house and country are well 
worth visiting—the situation romantic— 
placed on the edge of a table rock, 2580 
feet above the river, surrounded with moun- 
tains covered with pine forests, and inter- 
sected by tremendous ravines; it is kept by 
Mr. Webb, an Englishman, of pleasing 
manners, and attentive to his guests. It is 
said that Round-top, the most elevated situ- 
ation in the neighbourhood, is 3700 feet 
above the level of the sea, but I should 
much doubt the correctness of this. Wag- 
gons were hired for the ladies, and the gen- 
tlemen walked through the wood to the 
Falls or Cascades; the scenery is very pic- 
turesque, in style more like the Falls of 
Fyers, in Scotland, than any others I have 
seen; the first fall is 176 feet, the second 
80, after which is a continuation of falls 
and rapids for a considerable distance. Im- 
mense masses of shelving rock overhang thie 
abyss; I threw myself on one of them, as 
Collins’s description of danger occurred to 
me— 
‘* Or throws him on the shelving steep 
Of some huge hanging rock to sleep.” 

*¢¢ The superstratum is of a much harder 
nature than the under, which is continually 
mouldering away, leaving the surface rock 
overhanging to a great distance ; this is the 
case at most of the great falls in America 
and Canada, so that the shute of water 
may be passed behind. ‘The quantity of 
water here would be insignificant, were it 
not that a man who has erected a small 
house, with refreshments for visitors, con- 
fines it by a dam, which he opens, and lets 
down water in sufficient quantity when he 
is paid. We went to the bottom, and stood 
on what is called “‘ Rip Van Winkle’s Stone,” 
whilst the dam was opened; we afterwards 
went behind the water. The effect of the 
cold air rushing against the face and breast 
is curious, and is the. same, in a less degree, 
as that produced at the Falls of Niagara. 

‘““¢ The guide fired a gun repeatedly ;_ the 
reverberation was grand. Cooper, in his 
novels, has occasionally described it; the 
sound was sent back from the highest part 
of the mountains, about 16 miles off. The 
gun was four feet three in the barrel, 
smooth, but with a rifle sight; the bore 36 
balls to the pound; cost 16 dollars. He 
says he is sure of a buck at a hundred 
yards: it put me at once in mind of “ Long 
Carabine,”’ in Cooper's novel. 

‘‘¢ The whole of this district is original 
forest, not worth clearing; indeed it is a 
wonder how the trees find root in it; many 
of the largest are seen in all the forests, 
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either lying down in various states of de- 
composition, or standing dead; scorched 
with fire at the foot, or blasted with light- 
ning at the top. There is a great variety 
of trees here, and some magnificent flower- 
ing shrubs. Eagles are seen floating above, 
and wolves, bears, and deer, are in the 
neighbouring forest; the latter frequented 
the two lakes, but are getting shy as visitors 
become more abundant. An old fox-hound, 
kept at the hotel, got on the trail of one, 
and was absent above two hours. In the 
lakes are cat-fish, but no eels above the 
falls. I copied the English names from the 
guide’s book, and to my surprise there were 
only nine in the twelyemonth. 

““¢ On the sides of the two small lakes 
the trees are dead or dying; some had 
fallen, and others had been cut down, leav- 
ing the ground in a state very similar to our 
timber mosses in Scotland and _ Ireland, 
when the bog is removed; and as more 
trees fall, the water seems to encroach, and 
the bog earth to cover the decayed trees, 
till in process of tima it becomes peat moss. 
That Scotland, Ireland, and the north of 
England, now so destitute of trees, were 
once covered like this country, cannot be 
doubted; but there is in this country in 
some degree the appearance of newness—I 
mean that the country does not appear old 
enough in its formation of superstratum, to 
exhibit such confirmed mosses as the Old 
World. The strong antiseptic quality of 
moss-water does not exist, though the colour 
is nearly the same. I well remember, a 
few miles from Killin, in Perthshire in 
Scotland, the commencement of a moss in 
a similar manner. When at Dunkeld, the 
head forester of the Duke of Athol men- 
tioned to me a tradition that the Romans 
had burned the forests when they could ad- 
vance no farther; the appearance of fire is 
certainly not unfrequent in the trees dug 
out of the bogs.’ ”’ 


The Climate of the Canadas. 

“The general salubrity of the climate of 
Upper and Lower Canada is already suffi- 
ciently well known in this country, as well 
as the ordinary qualities that distinguish 
these regions, in respect of heat and cold, 
from England and other European countries 
at the same distance north of the equator. 
A clear and light atmosphere, which has an 
exhilarating effect upon the spirits,—cloud- 
less skies and a dry air, fogs being in Ca- 
nada almost entirely unknown,—hard and 
steady frosts in winter, strong heat in sum- 
mer, and a delicious mildness in the pleas- 
ing period of autumn—all make up a cli- 
mate universally praised by those who have 
had long experience of it. 

“What the cause is of that vivid light- 
ness of the air, and that beautiful clearness 
of sky both by day and by night, which is 
so agreeable a peculiarity in the climate of 
this country which yet presents so vast a 
surface of inland water, swamp, and forest, 
is not at all well known, no more than is 
the cause of its other distinguishing feature, 
namely, that the maximums of heat and of 
cold respectively are much greater here 
than in any of the European countries in 
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the same latitude. Extremes of tempera- 
ture are justly, perhaps, considered as in 
general unfavourable to health and the feel- 
ing of enjoyment, yet from the influence 
probably of the other peculiarity just ad- 
verted to, these extremes experienced in 
the Canadas, have not there, as appears 
from general testimony, the same effects 
upon the mind and body, as they would 
have in countries possessing a climate or 
atmosphere of the European character. 

“‘ Though the inhabitants of this country 
are all, of course, originally from the old 
continents, the habits which circumstances 
have caused them to form, are remarkably 
well adapted to the differences of the cli- 
mate, or at least to make them feel less the 
severity of the Canadian winter, which in- 
deed, as they in general employ themselves, 
is hailed rather as the season of increased 
enjoyment, than dreaded as the same de- 
gree of cold would be in Europe. Agricul- 
tural labours being at this season suspended, 
the roads being hardened by the frost, and 
the rivers and lakes in general covered with 
ice, the sleigh or the cariole is got ready all 
over the country, and now riding abroad 
upon business or pleasure commences; vi- 
sits are paid by friends or neighbours, open- 
ing both provinces to each other by a si- 
multaneous movement; so that the season 
is, by this agreeable custom, often made to 
resemble rather a sort of busy jubilee than 
the period of dreary seclusion that we should 
otherwise suppose it. Wrapped in furs and 
warm clothing, and seated in their sleighs 
drawn by a single pair of horses, the farmer 
and his wife will travel over the snow sixty 
or seventy miles a day with but little fa- 
tigue ; and what with the bracing clearness 
of the winter air, tbe cloudlessness of the 
skies, the picturesque appearance often ex- 
hibited by the icy-crystallized forests, the 
‘rapidity of the movement, and the great 
numbers of equipages and vehicles of all 
sorts to be met with on the ordinary roads, 
conveying persons similarly employed at 
this time of the year, this kind of pastime 
is universally represented as most agree- 
able. ‘Thus in estimating the quality of a 
winter season, or the comparative merits 
presented by the Upper and. Lower Pro- 
vinces, the hardness of the winter weather 
and its duration, for the convenience of tra- 
velling, are, by many, esteemed rather as 
advantages to be desired, than evils to be 
dreaded. 

«Tt is generally conceived in England,’ 
says Mr. Mactaggart, ‘that the long snowy 
winter acts against Canada: nothing can be 
farther wrong than this idea. The farmer 
requires it all; andthe lover thinks it much 
too short, for it is only in the sleighing sea- 
son that he has a chance of seeing his mis- 
tress.’ ‘ Along the margin of the lakes,’ he 
adds, in another place, ‘ the snow does not 
lie above three months in the year. The 
snow is of considerable use to the farmer ; 
it forms a covering for his crops, and a road 
to market. A farm in a tract of country 
that has five months’ sleighing snow in the 
year, is considered to be in a more favour- 
able climate than that which has but three : 
it is generally more healthy, and hag less 








mud and rain.’ Within doors, also, the 
metal stoves of Canadian manufacture, uni- 
versally used in both provinces, which are 
placed in the centre of each apartment, and 
even in the passages ; and for the feeding of 
which the woods contain an inexhaustible 
supply of fuel, keep the houses at an ordi- 
nary temperature of about 80° throughout 
the cold season, and by custom are found to 
answer well with the habits of the people.” 


( Letter Home.) 
“From Philip Annet, (day-labourer, of 
Corsley,) Port Talbot, U. C. May 24, 1830. 
“¢T think you had better sell your house 
and get a little off the parish, and come to 
Canada whilst you have a chance. If you 
don’t come soon it is likely you will starve, 
and if you don’t your children will; whilst 
if you was to come hither with your family, 
any one would be glad to take one or two 
of them and keep them as their own chil- 
dren, until of age, and then give them 100 
acres of land and some stock besides. 1 
ras agreeably surprised when | came here 
to see what a fine country it was. It being 
excellent land, bearing crops of wheat and 
other corn for 20 or 30 years without any 
dung. Here you have no rent to pay, no 
poor-rates, and scarcely any taxes. No 
game-keepers, or lords over you. Here 
you can go and shoot wild deer, turkeys, 
pheasants, quails, pigeons, and other sort of 
game, and catch plenty of fish without mo- 
lestation whatever; here you can raise every 
thing of your own that you want to make 
use of in your family. You can make your 
own soap, candles, sugar, treacle, and vine- 
gar, without paying any duty. Clothing is 
as cheap as in England.—Wages is high. 
A man can get two bushels of wheat for a 
day’s work in harvest time. We have 
plenty of fruit here, such as plums and 
grapes and peaches. Cyder is sold at 5s. 
per barrel; it isa land of liberty and plenty. 
I think no Englishman can do better than 
come as soon as possible, if it costs them 
every farthing they have, for I would be 
rather so here than in England with 1001. 
in my pocket. Robert can come and get a 
good farm here in the course of three or 
four years at shoemaking. I think he could 
earn and save, besides keeping himself, 501. 
a year. I am sure he could. It grieves 
me concerning you in England and poverty 
and hard labour. A man can earn enough 
in three days to last him all the week. L 
am satisfied with the country, and so is 
Louisa, for we are as much respected here 
as any of our neighbours, and so would you 
if you come, &c.’”’ 
This volume is embellished with a very 
large and clear map of the Canadas, and is 
altogether a highly creditable production. 





THE NEW ‘‘ WANDERING JEW.’ 
The Doomed; a Tale. 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 
Tus is a work of extraordinary power and 
deep interest; and though the superstition 
respecting the ‘ Wandering Jew” has al- 
ready been, we believe, more than once 
successfully adapted, and though the scene 
and stories which the author has here occa- 
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sion to introduce are many of them familiar 
to our minds, we predict that it will attract 
and enjoy a considerable reputation. The 
author's language is rich and flowing, full 
of energy, and imbued with great delicacy 
and feeling ;—the interest we take in the 
auto-biographic hero, doomed to wander 
through endless time upon the surface of 
the globe, is greater oe more enchaining 
than we had expected, and this is chiefly 
owing to the author's judiciously represent- 
ing him as aman of amiable feelings, subject 
to the affections, and hopes and pains, and 
joys and fears which “ flesh is heir to,”— 
and thrown occasionally into situations 
where the full terror of his awful doom 
strikes both him and his readers in appalling 
colours ;—as where the fond object of his 
love bids him hope to meet her in another 
and a better world,—where the Inquisitors, 
after condeming him to death, change his 
sentence to imprisonment in their dungeons 
“ for life!” &e. &e. 

The scenes into which the author has 
chosen to introduce his hero are all well 
selected for variety and effect, with the ex- 
ception of N mw. ion burning fiery 
furnace, which is unfortunate as an intro- 
ductory chapter. The most beautiful pas- 
sage in the whole autobiography, and one 
which will be read with deep interest and 
delight, is the account of his first love with 
Zehlima, a Hindoo maiden, with whom he 
meets in a romantic manner, on awaking 
from a long sleep and a fairy dream. She 
takes him to her father’s house, where, be- 
ing hospitably entertained, he takes up his 
abode. Some of the most striking passages 
in this narrative we shall now ek. in 
preference to wandering with our hero 
through any of his future vicissitudes :— 

“Overcome with the heat of the day, the 
sultriness of the evening, and, it may be, 
lulled with the stillness of all around, or ra- 
ther by that monotonous sound that has 
more of repose in it than even silence itself, 
Zehlima soon sunk into a gentle slumber— 
her head dropt upon my shoulder—her 
loosely-braided hair, of the hue and colour 
of night, but soft as the silken threads of 
Cachemire, pressed upon my cheek, and her 
light graceful hand half rested on my knee. 
I passed my arm gently, quietly, around her 
waist to support her in this position; and 
had any unholy eye been near to see the 
Hindoo girl at her repose, the sight of so 
much innocence and beauty must have 
drawn tears of repentance and contrition 
from it. From mine they fell in abundance 
~=aye, even like showers of wintry rain, as 
I gazed upon her, and their overflowing 
cooled my burning brain, for they were the 
first I had shed for many a long year. 

“] pressed my lips gently upon her open 
brow, and I heard her softly murmur the 
only name she knew me by. Even in her 
sleep she dreamt of me, and it struck a 
pang to my heart—a bitter pang—when I 
thought of the unworthy being on whom the 
affection of one so innocent and beautiful 
had been bestowed. Tears, it is said, are 
the sign of a repentant heart, and truly, 
while mine flowed in abundance, I felt my 





a new and ennobling principle, a feeling of 
purity, spring up, that I had long, long 
been astranger to. Then, it seemed to me 
that I was not altogether unworthy of her 
love.-—No! for when the love of the pure 
and good, like the mid-day sun, enlightning 
all it shines upon, is again reflected with a 
calm and peaceful feeling from the heart 
which had long lain in darkness and in er- 
ror, there is room for hope—there is room 
for repentance—there is room for joy. But 
that heart must be depraved indeed, which, 
in the knowledge of its own utter unworthi- 
ness, can gain the affections of a pure and 
heavenly being, and then revel and riot in 
the death which it knows it must ultimately 
occasion. J could not have done this—for 
I loved the gentle Zehlima. I loved her 
because she had first loved me,} and I felt 
grateful, deeply grateful to her, for the peace 
she had spoken to a wounded heart. Long 
had I wandered on the earth, if not shunned, 
at least not loved by a single human being. 
None cared for me, and in utter desolation 
of heart I had cared for none—love was 
new to me, and although at first I had 
dreamt that I scarcely could be loved, yet 
when the conviction came, it brought peace 
with it, and it seemed to me as if I could al- 
most have enjoyed life and the world again. 
How sweetly can we wander throughout 
this pilgrimage and support its sorrows, 
when there is one whose devoted affection 
lives to share these sorrows with us ;—and, 
should smiles and joy arise, doubly to en- 
hance their brightness and their value, by a 
glad participation in their bliss. 

“Tn the midst of these thoughts the dark 
certainty suddenly arose, that all I loved 
must perish from before my eyes—and I 
pressed the gentle Zehlima to my heart, and 
again kissed her forehead and her cheek. 
Oh! that I could have shielded her from 
the approach of time, or the wnerring hand 
of death, that, sooner or later, must reach 
every being of the human race.” 

She awakes at the touch of his burning 
lips, and innocently confesses her love for 
him, in answer to his impressive remark of 
double meaning—* You know not whom you 
love!” To proceed with a change of 
scene :— 
> “In the society of those we love, time 
passes all unnoticed and silently away. We 
marked not the passing hours, till the length- 
ened shadows of the graceful palms, the hazy 
and indistinct appearance of the distant bam- 
boo, as it drooped upon the river's brink, 
warned us of the approach of evening. I 
looked to the West, and I saw the sun de- 
scending, red, fiery red—like an angry de- 
mon frowning at the approach of night. On 
his disk one small black cloud rested, thick 
and dense, but apparently not a_hand’s 
breadth in size. ‘There it remained for a 
short time, motionless and still; but I knew 
the fatal augury—I knew the signal of the 
coming storm—I knew how rapidly it would 
approach, and I hasted to place Zehlima 
within the shelter of our peaceful home. 

“Slowly that small black cloud now be- 
gan to creep along—widely it diffused itself 
over the face of the hitherto cloudless skies, 


heart softened within me, and, as it were, J and, still resting where it had first appeared, 





swelled and grew like some fearful thing, till 
the whole atmosphere around us was 
darkened with its presence. On it came, 
heavy and sullen, till with one bright flash 
its bosom seemed to burst asunder, and vo- 
lumes of glancing lightnings darted down 
upon the earth. We were still far fiom 
home, and to proceed was now impossible. 
The streams swelled and raged like torrents 
—the rain poured down in huge unbroken 
masses of water—the thick lightnings 
flashed—and crash followed crash, as if hea- 
ven and earth had been mingling in the 
same wildness of inextricable confusion. Oc- 
casionally, violent gusts of wind threatened 
to uproot the stately palm-trees from their 
place; and again, in a few seconds, all was 
calm and still as death. Then, the whole 
atmosphere became tinged with a deep and 
dingy red, like the dark reflection of a dis- 
tant and expiring flame, and in an instant, 
in less time almost than the imagination 
can conceive, the most total, the most abso- 
lute and impenetrable darkness succeeded ; 
and the loud thunder rolled, peal upon peal, 
as if the whole of heaven’s artillery had been 
pointed to the spot. It was dreadful—it 
was awful—yet for Zehlima alone I feared. 
She clung to me, trembling and dismayed— 
the cold, damp dews of fear hung upon her 
forehead; and her thin silken garments and 
her long black hair were drenched with rain. 
I threw my loose upper garment around 
her, and strove to shelter her from the vio- 
lence of the storm as we retreated beneath 
the fanlike leaves of a huge and spreading 
palm. For myself I cared not. The storm 
beat and raged against my uncovered head 
and brow, but I knew that it could not harm 
me. The lightnings might flash, and the 
thunders roll, and the wild tempest rave in 
its fury and its strength; but there I stood, 


and—but for Zehlima—in the bitterness of 


my heart, I could have smiled upon them 
all. Over me the elements had no power, 
they possessed no control. But with Zeh- 
lima it was not so;—fearfully she clung 
around me—fearfully she gasped for breath, 
while with mute caresses, for in the wildness 
of that tempest all other sounds were lost, | 
strove, but, for long, in vain, to reassure and 
comfort her. At last I partially succeeded, 
and she had become somewhat more calm 
and collected, when a flash of lightning, as 
if the whole heavens had been on fire, struck 
the palm-tree under which we stood, and 
dashed it in ten thousand shattered frag- 
ments to the ground. Instantaneous was 
the loud, long, rolling peal of thunder that 
succeeded. 
the shock bewildered and confused me—but 
I feared not for myself. It was for Zehlima 
I feared; and of her being I was only as- 
sured by the convulsive pressure of her 
breast as she sought for refuge in my arms, 
and the fearful, but suppressed sobbing ci 
her voice, as if her very heart would break. 
Long and loud did that tremendous peal 
continue ; but at length it passed, and in the 
somewhat restored light of the evening | 
looked upon Zehlima;—her eyes were 
closed—and cold, pale, senseless, and inani- 
mate as marble, was the form that reposed 
upon my breast. I thought she was dead ; 


For a moment the wildness ot 
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and, inthe’ words’of the patriarch, I lifted 
up my voice, and cursed aloud my day. 

“In that last tremendous explosion the 
spirit of the storm seemed to have vented all 
his wrath. With low and sullen murmurs 
he retired to a di:tant land; and the pale 
moon shone forth, and the stars of the even- 
ing glimmered in the blue sky, and the 
winds ceased—and, with the swift and sud- 
den change, peculiar to an eastern clime, all 
was again still, and calm, and beautiful— 
when Zehlima, recalled to sensation and to 
life, opened her eyes upon the scene. 

‘It is true, the marks of the tempest still 
remained. <A few thin watery clouds hung 
upon the sky, but only veiled, and did not 
hide its beauty. Upon earth the traces of 
devastation were more defined and marked. 
Huge trees lay rent and shattered on the 
ground—shrubs and flowers were torn from 
their places by the roots—the beautiful green 
sward was ploughed up and blackened by 
the violence of the storm;—but over this 
desolation we trode with joyful hearts—for 
the storm was past—Zehlima was safe—we 
were again together—and we knew that cre 
another day should pass, even these traces of 
wildness and of ruin would almost have va- 
nished from the sight. 

‘“‘ Already had the disturbed waters re- 
turned to their usual state of tranquillity and 
peace; and innumerable small lights, the 
offerings of piety and of love, floated down 
the calm bosom ofthe Ganges. We paused 
for a moment to count these lights, as they 
slowly dropped down the stream, and we 
thought of the young and happy beings 
who had placed them there, and were, per- 
haps, even now watching from a distance 
their progress on this voyage so sacred to 
the heart. The current of the stream slowly 
bore one of them to the spot where we stood ; 
and in the space of a few minutes the pale 
light was extinguished, and its fragile vessel 
lay in darkness, a wreck, and stranded upon 
the shore. ‘Such,’ thought I, as I stooped 
to lift it, ‘is a true picture of the human 
heart. How often does it trust its whole 
freight of happiness to a bark as frail as this, 
and how soon does it find itself a wreck, in 
hopeless darkness, laid upon a desert shore.’ 
I presented it to Zehlima, and I could see 
that a momentary paleness overspread her 
features. I even fancied that a tear for an 
instant dimmed her eye. ‘It is abad omen,’ 
she whispered—but she smiled while she 
spoke. I looked at the frail basket, and I 
saw that it was filled with the blossoms of the 
holy palasa tree, which is sacred to the me- 
mory of the dead. I took it from her hand, 
and dropped it gently upon the stream, and 
it floated quietly down the river, and we 
turned away; but neither of us spoke, for 
the hearts of both were full.” 

A curious conversation with Amrou, Zch- 
lima’s father, on the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, is introduced as fol- 
lows :— 

“Kind and open-hearted as the good 
Amrou had ever been, there was one sub- 
ject upon which he betrayed a constant and 
uniform reserve. When I talked of my af- 
fection for Zehlima—when I expressed a 
wish that he would sanction our union—he 





either evaded my questions altogether, or 
immediately turned to another subject of dis- 
course. I could not divine the reason of 
this reserve. He certainly loved me; and 
if he did not directly encourage, at least he 
threw no obstacle in the way of our affec- 
tion. ‘What can he mean?’ was a ques- 
tion I constantly asked myself.—Alas! it 
was too soon answered; and in a fearful way. 
But I must not anticipate. 

“On the following morning I again ven- 
tured upon the subject. He looked at me 
with kindness beaming in his eyes. ‘ You 
have preserved my child,’ he said, ‘ probably 
from death; and yet, perhaps, it had been 
better for you both that she had perished.’ 

“ ¢ Poerished!’ I exclaimed, with an in- 
voluntary shudder. 

“ ¢Ves!’ he continued, ‘for in another 
state of existence she might have been your 
own. I believe it to be destined that one 
day she shall be yours, but not while her 
soul remains clothed in its present garb.’ 

‘*T looked enquiringly in the speaker's 
face, for I did not at that moment remem- 
ber, that the belief in the transmigration of 
souls was universal among the Hindoos, 
He understood my look; and although I 
had uttered no words, he seemed to answer 
my inward thoughts, when he continued, 
‘T know not in what form or shape you may 
hereafter meet, but in the present state of 
existence she is destined for another end.’ 

‘‘ He had never said so much before: but 
he paused, as if unwilling to continue the 
subject. LI could not, however, resist asking 
him, ‘And do you believe the soul of that 
gentle being may yet animate a form of the 
brute creation?’ 

«© ¢7 will answer you,’ he said, ‘by asking 
another question: ‘Is the soul created to 
die ?—hbecause, if it be not, it must animate 
some substantial form. It cannot exist in 
the vacuity of space; and as little can it ree 
main the tenant of this crushed and ruined 
frame, when it descends again to the dust 
from which it sprung.’ ” 

Zehlima being the most lovely maiden 
of the Hast, is selected as an appropriate 
sacrifice for the goddess Kula Dewary; and 
her father, unrelentingly consenting to her 
slaughter, ‘The Doomed” determines to 
save her by flight, the fatigue of which, at 
length, overcomes her frail constitution :— 

“For many days we continued thus to 
journey forward, till, witha newly awakened 
feeling of alarm, I beheld Zehlima sinking 
beneath the fatigue of this continued flight. 
The constant exertion was too much for her 
tender frame, and the bright and hectic spot 
of fever already burned upon her pale cheek. 
The few past days had been a new world to 
her, the course of whose existence had been 
like the calm repose of the untroubled 
stream that rests beneath the endless sun- 
shine of asummer sky. It was the violence 
of the thunder storm that bursts upon the 
astounded traveller who had seen no cloud 
to warn him of its approach. For awhile he 
struggles against its fury ;—and so did Zeh- 
lima against the inroads of sorrow and fa- 
tigue. She tried to cheer her drooping spi- 
rits, and to support her fainting form. But 
to me it was evident that the arrow had 





pierced the heart of the wounded dove. 


She clasped her wings, it is true, to hide it 
from the sight; but still it rankled there, 
far beyond the reach of human skill to re- 
move it. 

“It was in vain that I sought to conceal 
my terror and alarm, for on the morning of 
the tenth day after our unpremeditated 
flizht, Zehlima was unable to move another 
step. We were then in a beautifully re- 
tired spot, far from the outskirts of that ex- 
tensive forest. Gently swelling eminencies 
surrounded it on every side; a clear and 
sparkling stream flowed silently through 
the verdant turf, and the tall palm-trees, and 
the blooming acacias, and the golden clus- 
ters of tbe champac flowers, and the glitter- 
ing plumage of a thousand beauteous birds, 
made it appear like another paradise upon 
earth. ‘ Here,’ I exclaimed, ‘ we shall rest.’ 

“ Zehlimna smiled, and half raising herself 
from the soft and verdant bank on which 
she lay reclined, whispered, in her gentle 
voice, ‘Oh, yes! for it is indeed a beautiful 
spot.’ ‘There was a seriousness in her voice 
1 could not help observing. I imagined 
other thoughts were passing through her 
mind than those which her simple words 
expressed. But I made no remark. She 
again laid down upon her grassy couch, and 
[ proceeded to erect a slender hut of the 
smaller branches of the palm-tree, covering 
them with its fanlike leaves; and, long be- 
fore the evening closed in, our humble ha. 
bitation was completed. Within it I spread 
a couch of the softest leaves and grass, and 
then raised Zehlima from the ground, and 
bore her in my arms, and laid her down to 
repose upon it. She repaid my care with 
a sweet and gentle smile, and her soft hand 
lay resting within mine as I sat down to 
watch beside her humble couch. But, oh! 
that hand was hot and burning ; and my 
heart beat with a thousand fears when | 
felt its feverish pressure, and gazed upon 
the flushed cheek and brilliant eyes of the 
nigh unconscious sufferer. 

“ Day and night I watched by her side. 
I strewed her couch with fresh herbs and 
flowers. I brought her the choicest fruits 
I could gather. I cooled her burning brow 
with water from the pure and sparkling 
stream. With fond looks and gentle smiles, 
she repaid my care; but it was too evident 
the progress of the fever ip. 8 increased. 
The hectic flush upon her cheek gave way 
to a deadly paleness—the burning heat of 
her hands and brow, to the cold damps of 
approaching dissolution. I hung over her 
in an agony of mind not to be described. 
I wiped away the cold and dewy damps of 
death, and she gently pressed the hand that 
supported her, and smiled sweetly in my 
face, I gazed upon her; and methought 
her smile was more like that of a pure an- 
gelic being, at peace with the world and her 
God, than of one who still lived upon this 
ruined earth. 

‘But why should I dwell upon a scene 
like this? On the morning of the seventh 
day she died—and I once more stood alone 
—a broken-hearted and deserted being, in 
the waste of this wide and dreary world.” 

When they are discovered, the body is 
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conveyed away and burned, and our hero, 
in expiation of his daring sin, is also con- 
demned to the death of fire ;—a sentence 
which he holds in strange contempt :— 

“* As I was borne along, I heard the con- 
fused murmur of many tongues—and, qui- 
etly removing my hands, I ventured to look 
around, and beheld a great multitude col- 
lected near what appeared to be a scaffold, 
erected on a rising spot of ground. To- 
wards it I was dy hurried; and ere 
many minutes had elapsed, I stood upon 
that gentle eminence, in the centre of the 
crowd, and on the centre of the scaffold. 
The implements of!death lay before me, 
but my countenance blanched not with fear, 
for I knew that sooner would the iron edge 
of the weapon turn, and crumble like a 
piece of dried bark, than raze the slightest 
speck on the surface of my skin. Yet, had 
it been otherwise, and had that instrument 
been winged with death, what could it be to 
me? Death and I had long been as bro- 
thers, and he had ceased to have any terrors 
for a wretch whose whole existence was a 
burden he vainly sought to be rid of. 

“Calm and unmoved, therefore, did I 
contemplate this fearful scene. Not a 
sound—not a whisper was heard amidst 
the hundreds of thousands crowding round. 
My legs and my arms were bound, and I 
was stretched at full length with my head 
upon the block.—The grim executioner ap- 
Poy and raised his weapon in the air— 

looked on him with unmoved eye, and 
shouted with wild unearthly laughter in his 
face. Fearfully that laughter sounded over 
the death-like silence of a spot where so 
many living beings stood.—‘ Hamakoo! 
Hamakoo!’ was shouted from a thousand 
voices. The weapon of the executioner 
dropt harmless at his feet. The slavish 
wretch knelt before me with every sign of 
terror and remorse; he untied the withs 
wherewith my hands and feet were bound; 
I stood for one moment upon the scaffold— 
then, as if borne upon the wings of the 
whirlwind, I sprung from its height, and, 
darting forward, passed through the dense 
crowd, which opened on every side around, 
bowing tothe dust before me with every 
mark of mingled terror and respect.” 

The next great epoch is that of the Cru- 
saders, whom he joins under the standard 
of Richard Coeur de Lion; some interesting 
scenes occurring between him and Alice of 
Anjou ;—then he takes to the sea, and finds 
himself at Rome, where his life is miracu- 
lously saved (?) by the hand af a Scotch las- 
sie, exquisitely described, who becomes his 
second love, and, in the end, his wife. The 
terrors of the inquisition, shipwreck, the 
plague, &c. &c. occupy the third volume, 
which ends with the death of the amiable 
Ellen, whose illness had been brought on 
by her husband, who, in an ill-fated hour, 
had whispered in her ear the curse which 
was upon him ;—a finely described scene. 
In a kind of postscript, the autobiographer 
says :-— 

“T aM HERE sTILL;—and it may be that 
he who casts his eye upon these pages shall 

et meet me amidst the riot of a busy life. 

et no one, however, vainly imagine he can 





ever find me out;—if he does so, he will 
assuredly be mistaken ;” with a somewhat 
comforting conclusion: “ Ellen is dead!— 
but she has taught me that even my sin may 
be forgiven; and I now wait my appointed 
hour in the fond hope, that in another and 
a better world, we shail meet again, to part 
no more.” (What becomes of the amiable, 
the faithful Zehlima?) A word more to 
our author, to whose style and language we 
have but done justice in the praise we have 
given them;—we would warn him, however, 
from an over-inflated mode of expression, 
and the too frequent adoption of such re- 
dundances as—“ I loved them, dearly loved 
them ;"—* one day, one bright cloudless 
day ;"—“‘ far, far in the upper air ;’”-—“ on, 
on I sprang ;’—*‘ gently, most gently on 
my shoulder ;’—all of which, with others 
similar, are found in the course of three 
consecutive pages. This form of speech, 
which, used with a sparing and discreet 
hand, adds vigour to the description, de- 
tracts in like manner when it is too com- 
monly introduced. 
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Ella of Garveloch. A Tale. By Harriet 
Martineau. 

Miss Martineau continues her very clever 
Illustrations of Political Economy,” and 
gives striking evidence of the + ag and sub- 
stantial character of her reading, her acute 
perception and correct retention of life and 
manners, and her various powers of descrip- 
tion. Inthe present case, we are happy to 
be able to bestow unqualified approbation 
upon her efforts, which tend to illustrate the 
condition of the wild peasantry in the 
northern islands of Scotland, and the theory 
of rent. Garveloch is one of these islands, 
and Ella, a young orphan girl, who assumes 
the management of the family, consisting of 
three brothers, one an “innocent,” is a 
character of commanding and domestic in- 
terest. As a specimen of the characteristic 
merit of this little volume, take the 


Bustle at a Highland Farm, on the arrival of 
the Laird and his Friends. 

“There was such a bustle at the farm as 
had not been seen for many a day. At the 
first alarm of company landing, the girls of 
the family unyoked themselves from the 
harrow which they were drawing over the 
light, sandy soil, and hastened into the 
house, where their mother had already be- 
gun her preparations. One of them set 
about fanning the smouldering peat fire 
with the torn skirt of her woollen petticoat, 
while the other climbed upon the settle to 
take down one of the regiment of smoked 
geese which hung overhead from a pole, in 
somewhat the same kind of arrangement in 
which they had once winged their flight 
through the upper air. Lean, black, and 
coarse, the bird would have been little 
tempting to the appetite of a stranger; but 
as all the approaching company were not 
strangers, it stood a fair chance of being 
eaten with relish. The mother, while calling 
to one or another to bring out a cheese from 
the press, and barley cakes from the cup- 
board, was now engaged in bringing pota- 
toes to light from under her own bed, and 





taking off the cream from pans which were 
hidden from common observation by a cur- 
tain of peat-smoke. 

“The goose being set to boil, and the 

otatoes ready to be put into the same pot 
in due time, (possibly, in order that the oil 
from the bird might save the trouble of 
buttering them when they came to table,) 
the readiest of the two maidens hastened 
to exhibit the snow-white cloth of ancient 
home manufacture, which covered on rare 
festivals, the table in Callum’s apartment. 
By the time it was spread out to view, it 
displayed, besides all its variety of pattern, 
a further diversity, not intended by the 
original designer. Here a streak of yellow 
oil imbibed from the goose; there a brush 
of mould from a potato; here a few harm- 
less drops of cream, and there a corner 
dabbled in more fragrant whisky, were all 
new for the occasion. The next thing to be 
done, was to unpack the baskets of provi- 
sions which, out of consideration for the 
stomachs of the strangers, had been sent in 
the boat by the laird’s housekeeper. What 
jostling of helpers, what jingling of bottles, 
what spilling of everything that could be 
spilt, eae soiling of all that was solid! It 
was well for those who were to eat, that 
they saw nothing of this household prepara- 
tion; if they had, neither the fresh sea- 
breeze, nor the exercise they had taken, 
would have availed to give a relish to their 
meal. ‘To beguile the impatience they be- 
gan to feel for their dinner, some surveyed 
the farm, some seated themselves on a bench 
beside the door, to regale their eyes with 
the splendid view of sea and islands which 
presented itself; and these occasionally con- 
versed with the farmer’s sons, two boys who 
stood staring at a little distance, and were, 
after much perseverance, prevailed upon to 
speak. 

«« ¢ What is your name?’ asked a lady of 
the younger boy. 

‘“‘ He put three fingers in his mouth and 
stared, but made no reply ; and it was some 
minutes before it appeared that his name 
was Rob. 

«Well! now you have told me your 
name, tell me the name of that island, that 
looks so black with the shadow of the cloud 
upon it.’ 

“ ¢That’s Ilachanu.’ 

“No, no. ITlachanu lies the other way, 
and we have just come from it. Use your 
eyes, my man. How should you know 
which I mean if you stand with your back 
to it?” 

“‘ «Its Garveloch, maybe.’ 

‘““ *Nay; this is Garveloch that we stand 
upon. One would think that it had no 
name, by the little that you know about it.’ 

“ «Tt has not any name,’ cried the boy 
brightening. 

““¢ Well; why could not you say so be- 
fore? Do you ever go there?” 


‘¢ ¢T have been there.’ 

‘“‘ ¢What do you go there for?’ 

‘“« ¢ Father takes me in the boat.’ 

“And what do you do when you get 
there?’ 

“<«We go, and then we come back 


again.’ 
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«éT suppose so. But do you fish, or 

et eggs, or visit your friends, or what?’ 

‘‘ Rob laughed, stared, and then looked 
at his brother, who conveyed with some 
trouble that nobody lived there. The lady 
next tried to make something of him. 

‘“‘¢ What do you go to that desert island 
for, my lad?’ 

«« ¢ Why was you wanting to know ?’ 

« ¢ Only out ofcuriosity. If your errand 
there is a secret, say so, and I will not ask 

you.’ 

ar The boy laughed, and said they went 
sometimes for one thing, and sometimes for 
another; and this was all that could be 
made out. What was the distance? was 
the next question. 

“ «Tt may be twelve mile.’ 

‘Twelve! it cannot be so much, surely.’ 

“« « Maybe ’tis five.’ 

*« ¢T do not believe it is more than two.’ 

‘“‘ ¢ Indeed I’m thinking ye’re right.’ 

‘* ¢ You do not seem to know much about 
the matter.’ 

“ « Indeed, I know nothing about it.’ 

‘And so forth, upon every subject 
started; nor did their father appear much 
more enlightened in his way. 

““¢The cattle seem to have done your 
field a world of mischief,’ observed an Eng- 
lish gentleman; ‘and no wonder, with such 
a pretence of a fence as that. How long 
has it been broken down ?’ 

‘“‘ ¢ Indeed I can’t remember.’ 

“« Not this year, or last,’ said his land- 
lord; ‘for I remember advising you three 
seasons ago to make your boys clear the 
ground of these stones, which would have 
built up your wall presently. You said you 
would, and I suppose you still mean to do it 
some day.’ 

“ «QO, aye, some day; and I have spoken 
to the lads many a time.’ 

‘* « Speaking does not seem to have done 
much good.’ 

‘“« ¢ Indeed, your honour’s right.’ 

«Set about it yourself, I advise you, 
and then, perhaps, they will work with you, 
if you can't prevail upon them by other 
means. 

“« «Maybe I will some day.’ 

** «7 see no stock, except a shaggy pony 
or two, or the few black cattle on the moor 
there,’ observed the English gentleman. 

«There are both pigs and poultry, if 
you could find out where they are,’ said the 
laird, laughing. 

“ The gentleman looked round in vain, 
and then applied to Farmer Murdoch him- 
self. 

“* «Do ye think we’ve no more cattle than 
them?’ asked he proudly. ‘There are 
many more of the kine down below fishing.’ 

«Cattle fishing! What do you mean?’ 

“*¢]T just mean what I say: the kine are 
getting fish for themselves in the pools be- 
low, and the pigs 

“ The laird explained to his friend that 
all domestic animals, even horses, relish fish 
when their other food is poor of its kind; 
and that itis the custom of the native cattle 
to go down to the beach at low water, and 
help themselves out of the pools in which 
fish have been left by the retiring tide. 











Well, Murdoch, and your pigs and 
poultry—where are they? Do your pigs 
live on wild ducks, and your fowls on sea- 
weed ?’ 

“ «Na, na,’ said Murdoch; 
should they be but yonder? 
when ye go in to dinner.’ 

‘ ¢ What, in the house?’ 

** «To be sure,’ said the laird. ‘Assoon 
as you enter, the pig will run between your 
legs, and the fowls will perch on each 
shoulder ; and then you will be asked where 
the poor beasts could be better. If ever 
accident should oblige you to sleep in a 
farm-house hereabouts, examine your bed, 
lest a sucking-pig should have taken pos- 
session before you; and, in the morning, 
look for eggs in your shoes before you slip 
your feet into them. But see, you must 
make acquaintance with these domestics 
out of doors for once. Here comes the 
old grunter, and there are the fowls flutter- 
ing as if they liked the daylight no better 
than bats.’ 

“ In honour of the guests, the house was 
cleared of live stock, and their banishment 
was a sign that dinner was ready at last.— 
The meal was conducted with tolerable de- 
cency, as, in addition to the boatmen who 
waited on the guests, Callum had arrived to 
keep things in order, and do the honours of 
his apartment. By dint of swearing at 
one, flinging his highland bonnet at another, 
and coaxing a third, he procured a change 
of trenchers, when his guests turned from 
fish to fowl, and thence to cheese. ‘This 
change did not much matter to those who 
ate of the provisions of the farm-house, for 
every thing had a smack of the sea. The 
cream was fishy, the cheese was fishy, and 
the barley bannocks themselves had a salt 
and bitter flavour, as if they had been 
dipped in sea-water; so at least the Eng- 
lish gentleman thought, remembering how 
the cattle fed, and having seen the land 
manured with sea-weed. As it was cer- 
tainly pure fancy as far as the barley cakes 
were concerned, it might have been so in 
the other cases; but he turned with much 
greater relish to the provisions which had 
been brought from the mainland.” 


‘ where 
Ye'll see them 


We conclude with our author's 


Summary of Principles illustrated in this Vo- 
lume. 


“ The total rent paid by a farmer in- 
cludes real rent, and much besides; viz. 
the profits of the capital laid out by the 
land-owner upon the estate. 

“ Real rent is that which is paid to the 
land-owner for the use of the original, in- 
destructible powers of the soil. 

“ Land has these powers in different de- 
grees. 

“ The most fertile being all appropriated, 
and more produce wanted, the next best 
soil is brought into cultivation; then land 
of the third degree, and so on, till all is 
tilled that will repay tillage. 

‘An unequal produce being yielded by 
these different lands, the surplus return of 
all above the lowest goes to the land-owner 
in the form of rent. 


“ The same thing happens when repeated 
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applications of capital are made to the same 
land for the sake of increasing its produc- 
tiveness. The produce which remains over 
the return to the least productive applica- 
tion of capital, goes to the land-owner in 
the form of rent. 

* Rent, therefore, consists of that part 
of the return made to the more productive 
portions of capital, by which it exceeds the 
return made to the least productive portion. 

‘* New lands are not tilled, and capital is 
not employed for a less return, unless the 
produce will pay the cost of production. 

‘“‘ A rise of prices, therefore, creates, and 
is not created by, rent. 

‘‘When more capital is employed in 
agriculture, new land is tilled, a further 
outlay is made on land already tilled, and 
thus also rent arises from increase of ca- 
pital. 

‘When capital is withdrawn from agri- 
culture, inferior, i. e. the most expensive 
soils, are let out of cultivation; and thus 
rent falls. 

‘‘ 4 rise of rent is, therefore, a symptom, 
and not a cause, of wealth. 

“‘ The tendency of rent is, therefore, to 
rise for ever in an improving country ; but 
there are counteracting causes. 

‘ Art imcreases production beyond the 
usual returns to capital laid out; prices fall 
in proportion to the abundance of the sup- 
ply, and rent declines. 

‘ Improved facilities for bringing pro- 
duce to market, by increasing the supply, 
cause prices to fall, and rent to decline.” 

Very logically detailed! 





GLANCES AT BOOKS. 

Richard of York ; or, the White Rose of 
England, an historical novel, in three vo- 
lumes, has just been sent to us by Messrs. 
Fisher and Co. Not having reached our 
hands before Thursday morning, however, 
we must defer its review till next week ;— 
when Croker’s “ Barney Mahoney,” and 
Montgomery’s “ Messiah ”’ shall also come 
under our observation. A most elegantly 
printed, beautifully illustrated, compact, and 
entertaining volume is also before us, enti- 
tled Populur Zoology, Comprising Memours 
and Anecdotes of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and 
Reptiles, inthe Zoological Socuety’s Menagerie, 
(Sharpe.) The illustrations we have said 
are beautiful, but they are also profusely 
abundant, every fourth or fifth page being 
so embellished ;—the quantity of matter 
condensed in this volume appears to be very 
great, and we do not know a book on the 
interesting subject of natural history that 
offers more attraction, both of amusement 
and utility. We have received three parts of 
the Life and Times of William the Fourth, by 
William Jones, peculiarly devoted to the bio- 
graphy of the “reform ministers,” &c, with 
very creditable portraits, which appears to 
be a useful and acceptable comer The 
editor of the Figaro of London has sent us a 
half-yearly part of his little paper, “ with 
= soe for past favours,’’-—thanks, however, 
we were not aware, we had been entitled to. 
The Figaro in London we have looked into, 
from time to time, and found a sprightly 
publication, though its wit would haye been 
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not the less acceptable if moré judiciously 
apened, and somewhat polished. The Ladies’ 

abinet of Fashion we noticed on the ap- 
pearance of its first number ;—a volume is 
now completed with the sixth month, and it 
appears to be well adapted for the elegant 
amusement and accomplishments of the fair 
sex. 





-- 





LITERARY CHAT. 





NOBLE AUTHORS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
(ADDENDA.) 

Among the numerous military men, who, 
on being compelled to throw away the sword, 
have taken up the pen, two at least belong 
to the peerage; the Earl of Munster 
and the Marquis of Londonderry. The first 
of these, many years ago, when only Colo- 
nel Fitzclarence, published “ An Overland 
Journey from India to England,” which did 
credit to his powers both as a writer and a 
draftsman :—he did not try the press again 
until last year, when his “ Recollections of 
the Peninsular War,” originally inserted in 
‘¢The United Service Journal,” were col- 
lected into a volume with other memorials 
of the same stirring time, by a more ple- 
beian hand. The well-known noble mar- 
quis’s “ History of the War in Germany” 
is a voluminous produetion,—much tainted 
with the diplomatic prosiness, and more 
than the diplomatic Frenchification, which 
might be expected from our ex-ambassador 
to Vienna ;—for part of these sins, however, 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig may perhaps be ac- 
countable, as it seems that gentleman re- 
vised and got ready for the press the first 
two volumes, after which the Marquis took 
courage, and got out the third without the 
assistance of a literary accoucheur. 

As biographers, Lords King and Dover 
hold a prominent rank ;—the former made 
his début a year or two since in his “ Life of 
Locke,” which met with considerable suc- 
cess, but has hitherto remained without any 
successor from the same pen: the latter has 
very recently sent forth “ The Life of Fre- 
derick the Great,” (reviewed in some of our 
early sheets,) which was preceded by “ The 
True History of the Man in the Iron Mask,” 
and a selection of ‘“ Letters” by his lord- 
ship’s ancestors :—these appeared while their 
author was only the Honourable George 
Agar Ellis. Lord Dover is a zealous patron 
of literature and the fine arts. We must 
not forget the name of the Duke of New: 
castle (descendant of the highly celebrated 
author of the famous “Treatise on Horse- 
manship,”) whose lately published “Address 
to the British Nation,” (against reform) was, 
we believe, his maiden effort. Lord Bray- 
brooke figured as the ‘‘ Editor ” of Pepys’s 
amusing memoirs; but from an obscure 
acknowledgment in the preface, it may be 
more than suspected that the chief share in 
the labour fell upon a poor clergyman, of 
the undistinguished name of John Smith. 
So much for noble editorship! The curate 
deciphered the whole of the MSS.—a very 
difficult task, as they were written in a pe- 
culiar short-hand—the lord dated a preface 
from his splendid seat of Audiey-end,—the 
parson’s name may be detected “ by the 
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curious,” in a small type in an obscure cor- 
ner of the preface,—that of “ The Right 
Honourable Lord Braybrooke” is embla- 
zoned in the printer’s best capitals in the 
very middle of the title-page! 

‘‘Barbarina Baroness Dacre” is a name 
perfectly familiar to the admirers of Italian 
literature. In the exquisite translations from 
Petrarch executed by her ladyship, she is 


allowed to have caught more of the spirit of 


her great original than any other English 
translator: specimens only of her versions 
have appeared in print, in Ugo Foscolo’s 
“Essay on Petrarch,” and Professor Pa- 
nizzi’s work on the Poets of Italy: anda 
sonnet or two in some of the periodicals of 
the day :—all are beautiful. Lady Dacre 
is also authoress of several dramas, which 
have been represented by amateurs at the 
private theatres of the Marquis of Salisbury 
and others of the nobility. Her last play, 
‘“Tsaure,” whether taken from the French 
piece of the same name, we know not,— 
was to have been produced this season at 
Covent Garden, with Miss Fanny Kemble 
as the heroine; but it is understood that it 
has been withdrawn, for some reason or 
other, not intelligible perhaps to “ the mil- 
lion.” 

Among the party called “ The Saints’ 
are several peers who have written more or 
less. Lord Calthorpe has, it is said, to an- 
swer for some religious tracts; and Lord 
Mounteashel’s long controversy with an 
Irish bishop, some little time ago, procured 
him a certain degree of reputation. Lord 
Teignmouth is a regularly-entered member 
of the literary world, having given to the 
public the Life of his illustrious friend, Sir 
William Jones. We do not include in our 
list the Bench of Bishops, most of whom 
have dabbled at least a little in authorship : 
although they have a seat in the Upper 
House, they cannet be looked upon in the 
light of mere ‘ noblemen,” and as their 
very profession compels them to be literary, 
a book from them is not even “ a nine days 
wonder.” 

A FEW MORE WORDS ON CUVIER AND 

GOETHE. 
Ir is a singular fact that in the last produc- 
tion which appeared from the pen of Goethe, 
he frequently alludes to the distinguished 
naturalist who was so soon to follow him to 
the grave. In an article in the March 
number of the German periodical, Annals 
of Scientific Criticism, Goethe states his 
opinions on the controversy which arose at 
the French Institute, in March, 1830, be- 
tween Cuvier and the “distinguished na- 
turalist Geoffrey de St. Hilaire, his early 
patron, on the best method of pursuing the 
study of natural history. The German poet 
is in favour of St. Hilaire, who is of opinion 
that there are proofs of a general design 
prevailing through the whole of animated 
existence, and that the differences observable 
in the construction of animals are not of 
sufficient importance to prevent the forma- 
tion of a universal theory of animal nature, 
which ought to be regarded as the final ob- 


ject of all research, and to which every na- 


turalist should now devote his whole atten- 
tion. Minuteinyestigation of the peculiarities 








of individual structure seems thus to be re- 
garded by St. Hilaire as an employment of 
less utility than the construction of general 
theories, tending to explain the whole eco- 
nomy of the animal kingdom. On the 
other hand, Cuvier was for the ‘“surer and 
slower’? mode of proceeding, — carefully 
accumulating, digesting, and discriminating 
facts, without endeavouring to strain them 
to suit any one theory whatever, which, in 
fact, he regarded, from the immense differ- 
ences of animal organization, as impossible 
to be arrived at. The controversy is a 
revival of one on the same subject between 
Button and Daubenton, and may, in fact, 
be regarded as, in some measure, a renewal 
of the old contest between the Aristotelian 
and Daconie schools. While Goethe de- 
clares for St. Hilaire, he evinces the greatest 
respect for the authority of Cuvier. ‘ Cu- 
vier,” he says, ‘ like Daubenton, treats 
chiefly of details, but not with the dryness 
of his predecessor; he brings to his task a 
much superior power of arrangement and 
order, Which gives more extensiveness to his 
views, and supplies him with a more scien- 
tific method of displaying them.” ‘ Cuvier,” 
he adds elsewhere, after describing Dauben- 
ton’s mode of investigation, “operates in 
the same way, but with more freedom, and 
more ripeness. He is endowed, in the very 
highest degree, with the talent of observing, 
comparing, and classing the innumerable 
details of natural history.” ‘The testimony 
of such a man as Goethe cannot be without 
value even to the fame of such a man as 
Cuvier. 

While upon the subject of Goethe, we 
cannot let slip this opportunity of observing 
that, surely no man ever had more reason 
than he to exclaim, ‘‘ Heaven preserve me 
from my friends.” His real merits run no 
small risk of being altogether overlaid and 
stifled, by the mass of absurd panegyric, 
which has been heaped upon them. [lis 
admirers, who, during his life-time, went, 
to say the least of it, to the farthest allowable 
limits of fanatacism in his favour, have, 
since his death, completely deserted the de- 
bateable land they formerly occupied, and 
openly raised their standard against common 
sense and common judgment. ‘The article 
ou Goethe, in the last number of The New 
Monthly Magazine, for which its readers 
were desired to wait as for a ‘something 


worth waiting for,’’ as “the production of 


one of our finest German scholars, &c.’’— is 
altogether so outrageously absurd, and_ so 
disgustingly fulsome, that we are at a loss 
to express our surprise, at its being admitted 
into the pages of a respectable periodical. 
The writer, (who, we are grieved to say is 
Mr. Carlyle, from whom we once expected 
better things,) has most unequivocally 
“written himself down an "Most of 
the composition is, indeed, almost equally 
unintelligible with Mr. Irving’s unknown 
tongues; but, as far as we can gather its 
drift, it pretty well coincides with the grand 
proposition, expressed in so many words, 
that Goethe “ was, by heavenly pre-appoimt- 
ment, in very deed, the Redeemer of the 
time!!!" 

Goethe’s philosophy, Carlyle agcordingly 
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anticipates, will, in a short time, spread 
over the habitable globe—if we are to be- 
lieve La Rochefoucauld, something very 
like it was the mainspring of human action, 
long before Goethe was born. ‘The practi- 
al philosophy of a man who, so long as he 
was * well off’ himself, could see with in- 
difference his country torn to pieces, is not 
of that kind which poets and orators have 
been hitherto much in the habit of celebrat- 
ing. It may as well be added, that the 
name of Goethe is erroneously spelt beneath 
the portrait prefixed to the article; and 
that the portrait itselfis an old acquaintance, 
having formerly done service to a wretched 
translation of his autobiography, (too evi- 
dently ‘‘done from the French,’’) which 
was published eight or nine years ago by 
Colburn. i. 





_RANDOM READINGS, &c. 


AN 3S. A. 


“Seldom shone the sun on so sweet a 
specimen of the sex, as Sophonisba, spouse 
of a Scottish Signior Sampson Sutherland, 
superior of a strong sept ;—she was slender, 
sylf-like and sightly ; sympathetic, submis- 
sive, and sentimental. He was stern, strong 
and stately—sullen, sanguinary, and super- 
stitious. Sampson shunned the society of 
Sophonisba ; and she, susceptible of severity, 
and shuddering at the sound of strife, sel- 
dom sought to see him. Solitary and sor- 
rowful, sometimes she sketched’ the sur- 
rounding scenery,—the silver stream, the 
scented shrubbery, and the swarms of sky- 
larks singing sweet and shrill; sometimes 
superintending the sheep-shearing, and 
smiling with suavity on the simple sports of 
the shepherds! such were the sole sources 
of her solace; and singing songs of senti- 
ment synonymous to her situation w as her 
singular satisfaction. She sat in a summer 
seat, in a sylvan shade, and amid silence 
and solitude, sublimity and starlight, she 
sang :— 





* SOPHONISBA’S SONG, 


* Sunday se’enight, sat Salome, 
Singing sweet to soothe her soul, 

Swelling symphony of sonnet, 
Syren sounds her senses stole ! 


** Slow and sure she seized her sackbut, 
Strove in seraph sounds to soar ; 

Sudden, starting, shrieking, swooning, 
Senseless sunk upon the shore! 


** Say, ye sylphs who skim the surface, 
Splashers of the surgy sea, 

Should the sight of Scipio Starboard, 
Stun to swoon, or syncope? 

‘ She stops, as if suspecting some sur- 
— stealthy steps are startling ;—she sur- 
veys all sides Sj Sampson Sutherland, her 
eupre me sovereign, her sullen spouse, stands 
in sight; she strives to smile and stifle her 
suspicion. ‘ Simper not, Sophonisba,’ he 


screamed like a second Stentor, ‘I'm sick of 


such a sallow, silly, sentimental slut: I 
seck a sensible and sprightly spouse, so I 
shall slay thee: strive not to summon the 
servants to thy succour, not a single slave 
is sober after supper; so, spite thy screams, 
submit.” le seized her satin slip, shook 
his shining sabre, and with a single strong 
stroke slaughtered the struggling Sophonis- 
ba, and suppressed her smothered shrieks! 


American mines 





Sanguinary scoundrel, stooping with a sar- 
donic smile over thy senseless spouse, 
swagger for a second! Soon shall the 
sweet spirit of Sophonisba Sutherland 
scourge thee with sensations of sorrow, 


shade with shocking sights the sunshine of 


thy soul, shorten thy sinful span, and set a 
stigma on thy surname ! spurned and scouted 
shalt thou sink into thy sepulchre !— Comic 
Mag. 





PRECIOUS METALS. 
Decline of Mining Produce. 

Tue last thirty years have witnessed some 
of the greatest changes that have ever taken 
place i in the supply and consumption of the 
precious metals. Since the discovery 
America, the far greater part of our supplies 
of gold and silver have been drawn from 
that quarter of the world. According to 
Humboldt, (‘* whose facts, calculations, and 
investigations,” says Mr. Jacob, in his work 
on the §C onsumption of the Precious Me- 
tals,’ are presented with so much discrimi- 
nation and consideration, that they may in 
most cases be implicitly adopted,”) the sup- 
plies of the precious metals derived from 
America have been as follows -— 

Dollars a-year, 
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The extraordinary increase in the interval 
of the years 1750 and 1803, took place 
chiefly in Mexico. It was owing to a 
riety of causes; among the principal o 
which, M. Humboldt specifies the increase 
of population in the country, the progress of 


knowledge and industry, the freedom of 


commerce granted to America in 1778, the 
greater facility of procuring the iron and 
stec! required 1 in working the mines, the fall 
in the price of mercury, the discovery of 
the rich mines of Catorce and Valenciana, 
and the establishment of the tribunal of the 
mines. 

M. Humboldt estimates the total annual 
produce of the mines in the New World, at 
the beginning of the present century, at 
43,500,000 dollars in gold and silver. ‘l'ak- 
ing the dollar at 4s. 3d., this would give 


9,243,750]. as the total annual produce of 


the American mines. M. Humboldt fur- 
ther estimated the produce of the European 
mines of Hungary, Saxony, We. and those 
of Northern Asia, at the same period, at 
about 1,000,0001. more. 

From 1800 to 1810, the produce of the 
went on increasing. But 
in the last mentioned year, those convul- 
sions began which have catablishes d the in- 
depe ndence of Spanish America, and pro- 
duced an extraordinary revolution in’ the 
supply of gold and silver. 

The revolution was peculiarly destructive 
to the mines. These principally belonged 
to old Spaniards, who were every where the 
objects of popular vengeance ; and who 
mostly emigrated, carrying with them all 
the ¢ capital they could amass. But besides 
the injury done to the mines by this with- 
drawal of the capital employed upon them, 
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the works of those of Guanaxuato, Valenci- 
ana, &c. were destroyed; and many more 
which escaped any direct injury, being 
abandoned by the workmen, were inundated, 
and became nearly naclees, 

Mr. Jacob has been at great pains to col- 
lect and compare all the existing informa- 
tion on the subject of the decline in the pro- 
duce of the mines since 1810. The total 
produce of the American mines, inclusive of 
Brazil, during the twenty years ending with 

1229, may be estimated at 80,736 s7681. ; 
being at the rate of 4,036,838I. a- year : less 
considerably than the half of their produce 
at the beginning, and during the first ten 
years of the century. 

The European mines have also declined 
within the last twenty years; but there has 
been a material increase in the produce of 
those belonging to Russia. According to 
M. Ilumboldt, it amounts at present to about 
1,250,0001. a-year. 

On the whole, therefore, the present an- 
nual produce of the Anerican and European 
mines, including those of Russia, may be 


estimated at between 5,500,0001., and 
6,000,0001.; being from 4,500,000I. to 


4,000,0001. less than their annual produce 
at the beginning of the century. 


Fall in the Prices of Commodities. 


Iy has been customary in this country to 
ascribe almost the whole fall that has taken 
place in the price of most commodities since 
the peace, to the diminished supply of bul- 
lion from the mines. ‘The statements in 
Mr. Jacob’s work tend to confirm this opi- 
nion. It would appear from his researches, 
that the consumption of the precious metals 
during the last twenty years has uniformly 
exce ede d their supply ; so much so, that he 
supposes the stock of coined money in Eu- 
rope has been diminished in that interval 
about a sixth part, or sixteen and two-thirds 
per cent.; beimg reduced from 380,000,000I. 
to 313,388,560l. But if the statements we 
have laid before the reader be nearly cor- 
rect, no such diminution can have taken 
place. It is obvious, too, that the imports 
of the precious metals to Asia, has fully 
countervailed the diminished productiveness 
of the mines. Admitting, forexample, that 
at an average the mines produced 45,000,000 
dollars previously to 1809, and that the ex- 
ports to Asia amounted to only 20,000,000, 
(5,500,000 below Humboldt’s estimate, ) 
there would remain 25,000,000 dollars, or 
(at 4s. 3d. per dollar,) 4,687,500]. for the 
supply of Europe and America. Now, this 
latter sum, it will be observed, is only 
650,0001. above Mr. Jacob's own estimate 
of the present produce of the American 
mines, and this defaleation has been more 
than made up by the increased productive- 
ness of those of Russia. Hence it appears, 
even after 20 per cent. is deducted from 
Humboldt’s estimate of the bullion sent to 
Asia, that the supplies of the precious me- 
tals furnished to Lurope, and applicable to 
the purposes of coin and the arts, are as 
large at this moment as they have ever been at 
any former perwd, 

The greater security and tranquillity en- 
joyed on the continent since the peace, must 
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not only have put a stop to that burying of 
treasure previously so prevalent, but must 
have caused the bringing to light of many 
of the subterranean hoards. The institution 
of savings banks, now so common every 
where, a brought a very considerable 
quantity of coin into circulation, that would 
otherwise have been locked up in the chests 
or pockets of individuals. We have heard 
the influence of the savings banks esta- 
blished in this country, estimated as being 
_— in the respect now mentioned, to an 
addition of 2,000,0001. to the metallic cur- 
rency of the empire. 

On the whole, therefore, we think we may 
fairly conclude, first, that the quantity of 
the precious metals annually introduced into 
Europe, and applicable to the purposes of 
coin and the arts, is as great at present as at 
any former period, or, perhaps, we should 
say greater; seeond, that the quantity of 
coin existing at this moment in Europe is 
fully equal to the quantity existing in it in 
1810, or that if there be any diminution, it 
is but inconsiderable; and, third, that owing 
to the greater security and tranquillity that 
has prevailed since the peace, the cessation 
of hoarding, and the increase of all sorts of 
bank and mercantile paper, the quantity of 
currency in Europe at present is very mate- 
rially greater than at any former period. 

It is contended, however, that the fall 
which it is affirmed has taken place in the 
= of all commodities since 1814, proves 

eyond dispute that the value of money must 
have sustained a corresponding advance ; 
and that, consequently, the above conclu- 
sions cannot be well founded. But we ven- 
ture to affirm, that there is no commodity 
whatever, the decline in the price of which 
may not be satisfactorily accounted for, 
without supposing any change in the value 
of gold aa silver. The fall in the price of 
corn on the continent since the peace, is 
completely accounted for by the extension 
of cultivation in France, Prussia, and gene- 
rally in other countries. In this country, 
the reduction in the price of corn is owing 

artly to the modifications that have been 
Introduced into our corn laws; partly, per- 
haps principally, to the increased importa- 
tions from Ireland. Previously to 1806, 
the imports from the latter had never in 
any one year exceeded 400,000 quarters ; 
but such has been their increase since, and 
more especially within the last few years, 
that they now amount to above 2,500,000 
quarters! Indeed, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that if any thing like tranquillity 
and good order were introduced into Ire- 
land, a very slight degree of improvement 
in her agriculture would occasion such an 
increased production of corn, that we should, 
at no distant period, be quite independent 
of foreign supplies, and would most probably 
export to Amsterdam. ‘The price of iron 
does not at present exceed a third part of 
its price in 1824 and 1825, but instead of 
wondering at this fall, the only real ground 
for surprise is, that it has not been greater. 
The iron made in Great Britain in 1820 is 
supposed to have amounted to 400,000 
tons; but in consequence of the adventitious 


excitement of 1824 and 1825, iron works | 





were so much multiplied, that the quantity 
produced in 1827 was increased to 690,000 
tons. In 1828 the production was still 
greater, and it has not been materially di- 
minished since. Unluckily, however, the 
demand has not increased in any thing like 
the same proportion. The greater number 
of the rail-road projects afloat in 1825 have 
been either wholly abandoned, or deferred 
to some future period; so that the immense 
additional supplies not meeting with any 
new outlets, have glutted the market to an 
extent never previously known. ‘The fall 
in the price of lead has also been very con- 
siderable. It is not confined to England, 
but is felt every where; and is admitted to 
be entirely owing to the extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness of the mines of that metal that 
are now wrought in Andalusia. The fall in 
the price of wool is completely accounted 
for by the extraordinary increase of Merino 
sheep in Germany, where they succeed bet- 
ter than in Spain; and by the growing im- 
ports from New Holland. During the war, 
our imports of wool from the former were 
absolutely nothing, whereas they now ex- 
ceed the enormous amount of 26,000,000 lbs.; 
from New Holland and Van Dieman’s Land 
the imports already exceed 2,000,000 lbs. ; 
and it is impossible to imagine the extent to 
which they may, and most probably will, be 
increased. The fall in the price of pepper, 
and other eastern commodities, is unques- 
tionably owing to the opening of the trade 
with India in 1814; and to the influence of 
that free competition that was then, for the 
first time, introduced into Indian commerce, 
Every one knows that the fall in the price of 
sugar, and other colonial products, is the re- 
sult of the abolition of the old colonial mo- 
nopolies of Spain and Portugal, and of the 
unprecedented extension of cultivation in 
Brazil, Cuba, Louisiana, Demerara, the 
Mauritius, &c. In short, we deny that it is 
possible to specify a single commodity that 
has declined in price since 1814, the fall of 
which may not be clearly traced to circum- 
stances altogether independent of a rise in 
the value of money.— Edinburgh Review. 





PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF ROBERT, THE 
CELERATED FRENCH PAINTER. 


The Catacombs at Rome. 

Robert was a kind and excellent man. 
He was a man of intellect—he had seen 
much, retained a great deal, had a very cor- 
rect judgment, and his conversation was 
delightful. How cold and colourless is his 
adventure in the catacombs, as related by 
Delille, when compared with the rapid and 
animated narrative which he himself made 
at my fire-side in his seventy-ninth year. 
It inspired, no doubt, some very fine verses 
in Delille’s poem; but how cold is this po- 
etry—how devoid of true soul-exciting in- 
terest those expressions, by the side of the 
simple narrative of the real danger they 
were intended to describe:—whilst the 
words of this interesting old man, feeble 
and infirm by the pressure of fourscore 
years, placed vividly before your eyes the 
ardent youth of twenty, consigned alive to 
the tomb, and, in the horror of a ae | 


death, dragging his weary and exhauste 
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limbs over those stones which he came to 
depict! How eloquent was he, when speak- 
ing of that prospect of fame, which the mind 
of an artist can open to his own fascinated 
imagination; when describing the first 
hours of his labour in those melancholy 
vaalts, by the hazy and lurid light of a soli- 
tary torch, with his bright prospects before 
him as he then saw them, vast, luminous, 
and in beauty incomparably beyond all he 
had ever before imagined! And then a 
curtain of lead hid the whole from his view! 
Sinead He had dreams of heaven; and he 
found himself in the thraldom of death! ‘T'o 
his most delightful thoughts, succeeded the 
recollections of his mother, whom he was 
never more to behold!—of his country! 
Then came physical pain, with nature’s 
powerful voice. He was hungry —he 
thirsted—he suffered the most cruel tor- 
tures. But what expressions could describe 
the madness of his joy, when, placing his 
hand upon a heap of human bones, whose 
chill froze him more than the coldest mar- 
ble—for were not his own soon to be added 
to the heap?—his fingers encountered the 
protecting ball of thread! This could be 
expressed only in his own words, uttered by 
himself. In mentioning the circumstance 
here, I merely describe my recollection of 
the feelings his story inspired. 


The Dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. 


Robert was one day at St. Peter’s. The 
hour of divine service was past, and he was 
almost alone. ‘The silent and _ religious 

uiet of this vast edifice, was interrupted 
only by the footsteps of a few casual visit- 
ors. Robert cast on all sides his look of 
ardent enthusiasm, in search of new won- 
ders. On a sudden, he saw a rope descend 
from the opening at the top of the grand 
cupola; a workman having approached, 
fastened to it a bucket of water, and it 
again ascended. The roof was out of re- 
pair, and some masons were at work upon, 
it. This gave him the idea of ascending 
to the cupola. 

‘‘ T was curious,” said he, “ to examine 
as closely as possible the injury done to this 
colossus of modern architecture, which, 
shooting up towards heaven, seems con- 
temptuously to say to the ruined monu- 
ments around it, L£ am eternal. Its pride 
seemed to me much lowered. That rope, 
that bucket, and that solitary workman, 
struck me as contemptible.” 

He ascended the dome. On his arrival 
at the summit, he was struck with admira- 
tion and wonder at the magnificent prospect 
before him. It was a splendid and living 
panorama, lighted by sunbeams, so different 
from those of every other country, covering 
nature with a bright and glorious veil of 
beautiful colours, which floats over the 
buildings, trees, and land of Italy alone. 
He then looked more nearly around him, 
and perceived a few workmen repairing 
some slight damage done to the roof of the 
dome. ‘To obtain water with greater ease, 
they had placed across the opening of the 
cupola two long planks tied together; over 
them a rope was thrown, which descended 





into the church, These plankg might be 
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two feet and a half in width, and as the ap- 
paratus was intended merely to support a 
bucket of water, no one cared whether it 
would or would not bear a greater weight. 

Looking on these things with the eyes of 
a young man of twenty, with eyes that see 
danger only to brave and laugh at it, Ro- 
bert began to think that it must be a singu- 
lar sight to behold St. Peters from top to 
bottom, the reverse of the manner in which 
every thing that has base and summit is ge- 
nerally seen—namely, from bottom to top. 
This idea soon took such possession of his 
mind, that he must needs satisfy it. Never 
once calculating whether the plank across 
this opening, which was three hundred feet 
from the ground, was strong enough to bear 
his weight, he placed one foot upon it, then 
the other, and behold him upon this danger- 
ous bridge, without any possibility of turn- 
ing back! 

When, for the first time he told me this 
story, the instant I saw him upon the plank, 
suspended, as it were, between heaven and 
the hard marble floor, upon which he might 
be dashed to atoms, I was seized with a gid- 
diness such as he might himself be expected 
to have felt when in this critical situation. 
We surrounded him closely, eager to catch 
every word he uttered, and following him 
step by step across this dangerous bridge. 

‘“‘Scarcely had I performed a third of my 
journey, said he, ‘‘ when, eager to enjoy 
the spectacle I sought, I cast my eyes be- 
low! Atthe same instant, a hissing sound 
whizzed through my ears, my head became 
covered with a veil of darkness, sueceeded 
by one of fire,—I was seized, in short, with 
the most horrible vertigo. Fortunately, I 
had presence of mind immediately to shut 
my eyes and stand still. I cannot express 
to you what I felt at this moment, when I 
heard voices close to my ears, utiering in 
whispers the most dreadful blasphemies! It 
was the workmen! I opened my eyes to 
continue my perilous journey, for | felt 
that if | remained a minute longer in this 
situation, I should die even without fall- 
ing.” 

He was advancing with a firm step upon 
that narrow plank, when he felt the wood 
crack under him! He was then in the mid- 
dle of the plank, and the weight of his body, 
so much greater than that of the water- 
bucket, must necessarily break the bridge, 
and he be precipitated to the bottom. 

“Ah!” said a lad, who heard the wood 
crack, “the plank is rotten! ‘The unhappy 
man will f——.”’ 

He did not pronounce the word; for the 
head workman placed his hand upon the 
lad’s mouth. 

When Robert reached the other side, and 
saw the plank, the abyss, and death behind 
him, he fell upon his knees and poured forth 
his humble thanksgivings to Almighty God 
for his delivery from danger. 

“ Ah! my friends,” said he to the work- 
men, with a smile of ineffable joy and his 
eyes swimming in tears, “ how happy I 
am!’ 

But instead of sharing his delight, the 
workmen seized and beat him furiously. 

“Cursed Frenchman! rascal! scoun- 





drel!’’ howled the chorus of masons, “ vil- 
lain, how you frightened us! ’’—D’ Abrantes 
Memoirs, 





HAWKING IN INDIA. 


We had some amusing sport with another 
kind of falcon, of which, I believe, I have 
not made mention. Itis a very small bird, 
perhaps barely so large as a thrush, and its 
prey 1s proportioned to its strength. It is 
flown at quails, sparrows, and others of the 
feathered tribe, of the like calibre. The 
mode of starting it is different from that 
used with any other hawk. ‘The falconer 
holds the little well-drilled savage within the 
grasp of his hand, the head and tail pro- 
truding at either opening, and the plumage 
carefully smoothed down. When he ar- 
rives within twenty or thirty yards of the 
quarry, the sportsman throws his hawk 
much as he would a cricket-ball, in the di- 
rection of it. ‘The little creature gains his 
wings in an instant, and strikes the game 
after the manner of the bhause. There is a 
queer tribe of gregarious little birds, com- 
mon in India, which afford very laughable 
sport with the above-described hawk. They 
are usually found in a chattering fluttering 
congress of ten or a dozen, at the foot of 
some baubul tree; where the little busy- 
bodies are so absorbed in the subject under 
immediate agitation, that the faleoner may 
approach within six paces of their noisy 
court of parliament, ere they entertain a 
thought of proroguing it. In the heat of 
the bebate, down comes the little hawk, 
(like some Cromwell,) into the midst of the 
astonished assembly, and begins to lay 
about him right and left; when, strange to 
say, the whole tribe set upon him, ungurbus 
et rostris, and with a virulence of tongue as 
manifestly vituperative, to a discerning ear, 
as if it were couched in words. In the dust 
of the contest the sportsman runs up, and 
all the party take wing, except some two or 
three unfortunates, who, having caught a 
tartar, lie fluttering in the clutches of the 
feathered tyrant. 

THE IDOLATRY OF JUGGERNAUTI. 


The usual influxiof pilgrims at this epoch 
is immense : crowds of votaries are already 
assembled in the town, or are wearily plod- 
ding their way towards this Mecca of their 
hopes. But their numbers decrease yearly, 
and the sanctity of Juggernauth wanes in 
proportion to the progress of civilization in 
India. The mad fanaticism which formerly 
led hundreds of voluntary victims to immo- 
late themselves beneath the wheels of the 
idol’s car—an offering which is said to ex- 
tract a ghastly smile of delight from the 
blood-loving Dagon—is now much sobered 
down. Sterling mentions that, during the 
four years in which he witnessed the cere- 
mony, Juggernauth was only propitiated 
with three sacrifices; and that these 
wretches, being afflicted with some grievous 
bodily complaints, merely embraced that 
method of ridding themselves of a miserable 
existence, as preferable to the more com- 
mon-place suicide of hanging or ———- 
The average number of pilgrims annually 
resorting to Pooree is said to be about one 
hundred and twenty thousand, many of 
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whom are destined never to return. Thou- 
sands of these poor wretches die from fa- 
mine, over-fatigue during the journey, or 
from the pernicious climate of the rainy 
season; and their corpses, thrown on the 
sands near the English station, are either 
burnt, or left to be devoured by the troops 
of Pariah dogs, jackals, and vultures, with 
which this place, so rich in food for them, 
swarms. ‘The chaplain of the district as- 
sured me that he had himself seen, on the 
space of half an acre of ground, as many as 
one hundred and fifty bodies, with twice as 
many of the above-named scavengers fight- 
ing over their horrid feast, 

** As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
When they scarcely could rise from the spot where 

they fed!” 

At the festival of the Rath Jattra, the 
idols are conducted in state to visit their 
country-seat, one mile and a half from 
Pooree—a journey of three days. By all 
accounts, the method of inducting their 
worships from the temple to their raths or 
cars, is not remarkably ceremonious. Ropes 
being fastened round their throats, they are 
dragged “neck and heels” down the grand 
steps, through the mud, and are finally 
hauled by the same gallows-like process 
into their respective vehicles, where they 
are decorated by the priests, and welcomed 
by shouts of admiration and triumph from 
the fanatical multitude. The raths, on 
which the monster-deities are drawn, are of 
lofty and massive dimensions and clumsy 
architecture: that of Sri Jeo is nearly forty- 
five feet in height, has a platform of thirty- 
five feet square, and moves upon sixteen 
wheels of solid timber. At first sight it ap- 
pears even worse than strange and incon- 
sistent, that the same government which 
encourages the religious endeavours of hun- 
dreds of missionaries to convert the Hin- 
doos to the Christian faith, should virtually 
countenance (as the cavillers against the 
company on this much-canvassed point in- 
sist that it does) the most revolting idolatry, 
by making it a source of revenue. It is 
certain that the E. 1. Company, by the pil- 
grim-tax, secure to themselves an annual 
average amount of fifteen thousand pounds ; 
that the collections are made by the Brah- 
mins; and that in return for this extortion 
—startling fact!—a Christian government 
agrees to keep in repair, and adorn with 
silks and broad-cloths, a pagan idol; and 
to support, for the private use of the graven 
image, a stud of elephants and horses! The 
defenders of the system, on the other hand, 
contend that the interference of the com- 
pany is salutary in every respect; that it 
controls a rapacious and unprincipled priest- 
hood by depriving them of an immense re- 
venue; and that the mode pursued is the 
one best calculated to bring about the final 
suppression of the idol. It is, indeed, ma- 
nifest, that taxation is any thing but encou- 
raging to the thing taxed; and it is obvious 
to every one, that open and violent opposi- 
tion to a rite so firmly rooted in the reli- 
gious prejudices of the natives might shake 
the allegiance of our Hindoo sepoys, and 
thereby involve even the loss of India. 
Capt. Mundy’s Indian Sketches. 
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DEW. 
Tue following is Dr. Wells’s ingenious 
theory of dew: “‘The most copious deposi- 
tion of dew takes place when the weather is 
clear and serene; and the substances that 
are covered with it are always eolder than 
the contiguous strata of air, or than those 
bodies on which dew is not deposited. In 
fact, dew is a deposition of water previously 
existing in the air as vapour, and which 
loses its gaseous form only in consequence 
of being chilled by contact with colder bo- 
dies. In speculating, therefore, about the 
cause of this interesting and important phe- 
nomenon, the chief object is to discover the 
principle by which the reduction of tempe- 
rature is effected. The explanation pro- 
posed by Dr. Wells, and now almost univer- 
sally sidiinted, is founded on the theory of 
M. Prevost. If it be admitted that bodies 
radiate at all times, their temperature can 
remain stationary only by their receiving 
from surrounding objects as many rays as 
they emit; and should a substance be so 
situated that its own radiation may continue 
uninterruptedly without an equivalent being 
returned to it, its temperature must necessa- 
rily fall. Such is believed to be the condi- 
tion of the ground in a calm, starlight even- 
ing. The calorific rays which are then 
emitted by substances on the surface of the 
earth, are dispersed through free space and 
lost; nothing is present in the atmosphere 
to exchange rays with them, and their tem- 
perature consequently diminishes. If, on 
the contrary, the weather is clouded, the ra- 
diant caloric eae from the earth is in- 
tercepted by the clouds, an interchange is 
established, and the ground retains nearly, 
if not quite, the same temperature as the ad- 
jacent portions of air. All the facts hitherto 
observed concerning the formation of dew 
tend to confirm this explanation. It is 
found that dew is deposited sparingly, or not 
at all, in cloudy weather; that all cireum- 
stances which promote free radiation are fa- 
vourable to the formation of dew; that good 
radiators of caloric, such as grass, wood, the 
leaves of plants, and filamentous substances 
in act, reduce their temperature, in fa- 
vourable states of the weather, to an extent 
of ten, twelve, or even fifteen degrees below 
that of the circumambient air; and that 
while these are drenched with dew, pieces 
of polished metal, smoothed stones, and 
other imperfect radiators, are barely moist- 
ened, and are nearly as warm as the air in 
their vicinity.” 
IRON ROOFS. 

SHEET-IRON coverings are now universally 
made use of on all new buildings in Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, &c. In the case of a fire, 
no harm can come to a house from sparks 
falling on a roof of this description. The 
sheets of this iron covering measure 2 feet 4 
inches wide by 4 feet 8 inches long, and 
weigh 124 Ibs. avoirdupoise per sheet, or 
1 Ib. 5 oz. each superficial square foot. 
When the sheets are on the roof, they mea- 
sure only 2 feet wide by 4 feet in length, 
this is owing to the overlapping. ‘They are 


first painted on both sides once, and, when 
fixed on the roof, a second coat is given. 
The common colour is red, but green paint, 





't is said, will stand twice the time. Small 


bits or ears are introduced into the laps, for 
nailing the plates on the 2-inch square laths 
on which ier are secured. It takes 124 
sheets to cover 100 feet, the weight of which 
is only 150 lb.; the cost only 35s., or about 
3d. per foot. 











MUSIC. 


THE KING'S THEATRE. 


TamBuRIN1I's Figaro is the sole novelty of 
the week. It was a rich and splendid vo- 
cal display—superior both in means and 
execution to his former part, Dandini,—and 
very creditably as respects dramatic tact. 
The whole of this opera, as at present got 
up, claims our unqualified praise, being yet 
more complete (through the absence of cer- 
tain “ talents’ happily not wanted,) than the 
Cenerentola, the performance, of which we 
last week commended. Cinti was as exqui- 
site as ever in her beautiful fluency of 
voice, and perfect taste in its display; and 
gave Rode’s Variations in an inimitable 
style. Héberlé must,—we say ‘ must,”— 
albeit, a word allowed to royalty alone ;— 
we say she must give us some new pas. She 
shows us every now and then what various 
and peculiar graces and adornments she 
commands, and we shall not be satisfied 
till she has fairly developed the full extent 
of her abilities. Robert le Diable, is at 
length promised for Monday ;—till when, 
we shall pant in a feverish state of anxious 
excitement. We are credibly assured, that 
we are then to see and hear, as we never 
saw, heard, before;— whether in the 
way of acting, singing, orchestra, chorus, 
scenery, dresses, groupings, and unprece- 
dented ‘* effects.” 


ee ee ——-- - ~_—— 


THE DRAMA. 























COVENT GARDEN. 
Friday.—The Battle of Edgecombe ; 
Saturday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Monday.—Romeo and Juliet ; Comus. 
Tuesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch, 
Wednesday.—Guy Mannering; John of Paris. 
Thursday.—The Romance ofa Day ; Old and Young; 

the Highland Reel. 
HAYMARKET. 

Monday.—Richard the Third; Killing no Murder, 


Tuesday.—The Rivals; John Jones; High Life be- 
low Stairs. 


Wednesday.— The Merchant of Venice ; John Jones; 
The Agreeable Surprise. 


Thursday.—The Clandestine Marriage ; John Jones; 
The Review. 
Miss E. Tree played the part of Romeo, on 
Monday evening, for her own henefit, to a 
crowded house. To criticise this species of 
‘private theatricals,” as we might almost 
term it, is generally considered inappropri- 
ate, yet, as in the present case we have no 
fault to find, we see no reason why we 
should abstain from good report. Miss E. 
Tree is a young lady of very great theatrical 
talent, with an unusual quantity of correct 
taste and lady-like demeanor. Why we 
have been permitted to see so little of her 
since her engagement at Covent Garden 
Theatre, we know not, though we might 
feel inclined, to make the inquiry of those 
who claim the sole “legitimate” ordering 
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of the public’s amusements. ‘To attempt, 
even, Juliet, being, we suppose, an utterly 
forbidden thing to all but the one scion of 
Kemble royalty, the part of Romeo at least 
was left her, and gave her an opportunity 
of displaying her talents in a new and 
striking light. Her performance was chaste, 
impassioned, and graceful, her figure and 
walk eminently so,—and_ her triumph very 
satisfactory. Barring the continual recol- 
lection of her actual sex, she was by far the 
best Romeo it has latterly been our fortune 
‘o sce on the stage. ‘The rest of the cha- 
racters were cast as usual, and the masque 
of Comus, which concluded the entertain- 
ments, included our fair bénéficiaire, and 
five other of our female favourites ;—Misses 
Inverarity, Cawse, Shirreff, E. Romer, and 
Mrs. Keeley. The success of The Hunch- 
back, at this theatre, it is said, will induce 
them to keep it open to a later period even 
than usual, instead of closing, as it had 
been intended, a month earlier. So much 
for the taste of a London audience ;—and 
where are the complaints which disap- 
pointed “managers” have been pleased to 
indulge in ? 

The pleasant little Haymarket Theatre 
has opened for the season, but we cannot 
see that any very spirited preparations in 
the way of novelty or sterling attraction have 
as yet manifested themselves. To be sure, 
Kean has been engaged, and his own and 
only parts, Othello, Richard, Shylock, &c. 
are again to be brought before us. But surely 
any manager, little or great, can obtain his 
services at any time he pleases to pay for 
them ; and itis therefore an insuflicient substi- 
tute for more active exertions. The eternal Ri- 
vals, Clandestine Marriage, &c. are ordained 
speedily to be followed by the eternal School 
Jor Scandal, Speed the Plough, The Wonder, 
&c. §c., pieces that have been played over 
and over again in but mediocre style at this 
theatre, and have therefore little in the shape 
of novelty now to recommend their very fre- 
quent repetition. The best plays will become 
tiresome by surfeit, and we think Mr. Mor- 
ris would consult his own interest, and much 
better secure the applause of the public, by 
the revival in a creditable style of sterling 
plays, which have been too long suffered to 
fall into neglect, and which re-produced in 
regular series would form a highly attractive 
and interesting panoramic review. We sup- 
pose there is no chance of any thing “ ori- 
ginal” here? 

MINORS. 

SapLer’s Weits.—At Whitsuntide there 
are to be great alterations here. Mrs. Fitz- 
william and Mr. Williams, after a very short 
season at the ‘“ Royal Clarence,” are to 
return to the scene of their former glories, 
in the quality of “ proprietors’’ as well as 
performers. We have scen a list of the 
company they have engaged, which com- 
prises almost all the stock favorites of the 
establishment, (and there were several very 
good actors amongst them,) with the addi- 
tion of the co-managers themselves; Miss 
Forde, as operatic ei funny little 
Buckstone; and the pantomimic Adelphi 
trio, Brown, Gibson, and King, who may, 





perhaps, be able to bear on their united 
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shoulders the world of fun which “ Joey 
Grimaldi,” in the best days of the Wells, 
used singly to support. The new ma- 
nagement has a fair prospect of success, 
especially if it bestir itself in the production 
of that best of all dramatic dishes—No- 
velty, which has been an almost total stran- 
ger to the bill of fare of the Islington 
theatre. in the part of the season just con- 
cluding. We are promised, to begin with, 
a grand melo-dramatic tale of enchant- 
inent, and a new comic pantomime,—a 
“ fact’? which ‘ speaks volumes.” ‘Tom- 
kins and Pitt are also engaged for the new 
scenery, and not before it was necessary. 
In these matters the Wells is far behind the 
Coburg, and most of the other minor 
houses; and a more liberal expenditure has 
long been wanted. 

Royant Cranener.—The sudden eva- 
cuation of this handsome little fortress by 
the late garrison, has not left it without de- 
fenders. On Whit-Monday a new cam- 
paign is to be commenced by new adven- 
turers, who, however, will have alarming 
odds to contend against, now the old castle 
of “the Wells” is manned by the fugitives 
from their own strong-hold. 

New Stranno.—Mrs. Waylett continues 
her career with great spirit. Damp Beds 
are actually becoming popular—more so 
every night, chiefly owing to the agrecable 
* chatter” of the chambermaid,—in this 
instance the mistress of the mansion. The 
burletta of Midas has been also brought out, 
with Mrs. Waylett in Apollo, and Williams 
—the former “ old man” of the Haymar- 
ket-—in the Justice. By their aid, and that 
of Miss Dix, in Nysa, it has proved a ‘ de- 

cided hit.” 

Surkey. — The Piedmontese Alps is a 
melo-drama, in which John Reeve is sent 





on, tacked to a long ridiculous name, to 
“make folks laugh;’’ and when did he 


ever fail ? 

louse or Commons.—This is a new 
head in theatrical records, but one which 
it has become necessary to introduce. — 
The Commitice is the piece now in full run. 
In plainer terms, Mr. E. L. Bulwer has 
succecded in getting the House to agree to 
a committee of 1 inquiry into the question 
between the major and minor theatres; a 
result quite unlooked for, we dare say, by 
the sapient patentees, when they stirred up 
the nest of “minor” hornets, by sending 
them the famous threatening notice to con- 
fine themselves to “music and dancing.’ 
There is now every probability that the 
smaller houses will be put on a more re- 
cognized footing than ever; perhaps even 
the theatrical monopoly may be des troy ed, 
Many celebrated actors are summoned to 
make “their first appearance” on the 
boards of the parliamentary theatre on this 
occasion ;—among others, Kean, Dowton, 
Serle, Buckstone, Rayner, and Eugene 
Macarthy ; who are to be seconded by She- 
ridan Knowles, Kenney, Poole, Monerieff, 
and a whole host of the dramatists of the 
day. The public, however, will not know 
what has been “ got up’ until the piece— 
we mean the report—is printed, except 
from “ green-room gossip. 





MISCELLANEA. 





Addison—When Mr. Addison lodged in 
Kensington Square, he read over some of 
se Montaigne’ s Essays,” and finding little or 
no information i in the chapters of wiat their 
titles promised, he closed the book more 
confused than satisfied. ‘“ What think you 
of this famous French author?” said a gen- 
tleman present. Think!” said he smil- 
ing. ‘* Why that a pair of manacles, or a 
stone doublet would probably have been of 
some service to that author's infirmity.” 
‘“ Would you imprison a man for singularity 
in writing?” ‘ Why let me tell you,’’ re- 
plied Addison, ‘if he had been a horse he 
would have been pounded for straying, and 
why he ought to be more favoured bec: LUSC 
he is a man, I cannot understand.’ — New 
Monthly. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, latterly painted more 
for profit than for praise, and is said to have 
used some whimsical preparations in his co- 
lours which made them work fair and 
smoothly off, but not endure. <A friend no- 
ticing it to him, said, ‘* What do you think 
posterity will say, Sir Godfrey Kneller, when 
they see these pictures some years hence ?”’ 
—“Say!”’ replied the artist, ‘‘ Why they'll 
say Sir Godfrey Kneller never painted 
them !”’ 

An Extraordinary Prosecution, for a Sin- 
gular Libel, occurred under the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham. Some 
fiddlers at Staines were indicted for singing 
scandalous songs of the duke. The songs 
also did not fail to libel both James and 
Charles. The bench were puzzled how to 
proceed. The offensive passages they would 
not permit to be openly read in court, lest 
the scandals should spread. It was a difli- 
cult point to turn. They were anxious that 
the people should see that they did not con- 
demn these songs without due examination. 
They hit upon this expedient. 
the songs were furnished to every lord and 
judge present ; and the attorney-general in 
his charge, when touching on the offending 
passages, dlid not, as usual, read them out, 
but noticed them by only repeating the first 
and the final lines, and when he had closed 
they were handed to the fiddlers at the bar, 
interrogating them whether these were not 
the songs which they had sung of the duke? 
To this ‘they confessed, and were condemned 
in a heavy fine of 500/. and to be pilloried 
and whipped. This novel and covert mode 
of trial excited great discontent among the 
friends of civil freedom. It was asse rted, 
that all trials should be open, and that a 
court of justice was always a public place, 
where the judges publicly delivered the rea- 
sons and the grounds of their judgment. 
The mode now resorted to, was turning a 

court of judgment into a private chamber, 
and excluded the hearers from understand- 
ing the reasons of every judge’s opinion, and 
the court themselves from hearing each 
other’s. It was farther alleged that, in the 
present case, the lords could not be sure that 
the copies showed to the prisoners were the 
same as that which each had before him, or 
that every lord had looked into the same 
paper w hich was showed to the fiddlers, so 
that they might be condemned for that in 
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which they stood not implicated.—I suppose 
this singular case of the Fiddlers of Staines 
to be unique, and never to have been per- 
petuated in any of our law books. 

Song of Reform.—lIf any of our reformist 
readers who are at all musically inclined, 
should feel in want of an inspiriting ditty 
in which to’ unburthen their souls at this 
dull time of year, we would recommend 
them to procure “ The Gallant Grey, a 
song of the time,” the music of which is 
highly martial, and the poetry patriotic in 
the extreme. The author and composer's 
name appears to be a secret. 

Ancestry.—True nobility descending from 
ancestry proves base, if present life continue 
not the dignity.—Oserius. 

A teacher was in the habit of sleeping in 
the day-time, but would not suffer his pupil 
to nod for a moment. One day the pupil 
accosted him in a complaining tone, and 
begged to know why he might not sleep too. 
“ Boy,” says the tutor, “ in my sleep I 
dream of Cheu- kung, and have converse 
with him.” The next morning the pupil 
takes pattern by his master. The master, 
giving him a rap, and rouzing him, exclaims, 
“ For shame! how can you do so?” Says 
the pupil, ‘‘ J too have seen Cheu-kung.”—~ 
“ And what does Cheu-kung say to you?” 
‘* Cheu-kung,”’ replied the pupil, “tells me, 
that yesterday he had no communication 
whatever with my reverend master.” 
Ln Se a Re Rm ner TR 

NOTICES. 
By a slight literal inaccuracy, the biography of Sir 
James Mackintosh, in our last Number, was signed 
‘“‘u” instead of “‘u ;"~—the same able hand that has 
favoured us with previous contributions in this line. 

The “ Lines on Young's Farewell,” probably in our 
oo literary supplies are rather more abundant this 
week, and our other heads are therefore curtailed, 
whilst many interesting books await notice in our next. 

We have no objection to insert * literary announce- 
ments,” if brief and matter. of-fact. 

THE AUTOGRAPH FAC-SIMILE 
LORD BYRON (gratis) with our next. 


not be secured unless orders be sent in 
Thursday. 
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Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


NEW BOOKS. 
De Peyronnet’s Questions concerning Parliamentary 
Jurisdiction, 12mo. 3s. 
Montgomery's (Robert) Messiah, a Poem, small &yo. 
8s. 6d. 

La Coquetterie, a Novel, 3 vols. small 8vo. 

Wilcock’s History of Russia for Schools, 
bound. 

Hints on Wages, Banking, &c. Svo. 9s. 

Young Christian’s Sunday Evening, Vol. Il. 12mo. 7s. 

History of England, by a Clergyman, Vol. III, 12mo. 
45. 

Downe’s Letters from the Continent, 
lf Is. 

Scatcherd’s Memoirs of the celebrated Eugene Aram, 
12mo. Is. 

The Friend's Library, Vol. I. 18mo. Is, 6d. 

Page's Fractional Calculator, 12mo. 4s 

Henderson's Scottish Proverbs, l2mo. 

Earle’s New Zealand, 8vo. lis. 

Croker's (‘I’. Crofton) Adventures of Barney Mahoney, 
foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
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I2mo. 6s. 


2 vols. sm. vo. 


7s. 6d. 
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This day is Published, l8mo. price 7s. 6d. 


OPULAR ZOOLOGY ; comprising 
Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, and Reptiles in the Zoological Society's Mena- 
with Figures of the more important and inter- 


gerie ; 
esting. To which is prefixed, a Descriptive Walk 
round the Gardens, with illustrative Engravings. 


rhe whole forming an entertaining Manual of Natural 
History, and a complete Guide for Visitors. 

London: Printed for Jounn SHarre ; HATCHARD 
and Son, Piccadilly; Simekin and MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Court; J. ANDrews, Old Bond Street, 
and N. HAILES, 168, Piccadilly. 
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Jast Published, in One Vol. Foolscap 8vo. 


8s. boards. 
HE ADVENTURES of BARNEY 


MAHONY. ByT. CROFTON CROKER. 

** We now leave Barney Mahony to his fate, which 
will be very favourable if he meets with his deserts ; 
and conclude by hoping that its future readers may be 
as much amused as we have been with its entertain- 
ing pages.”—Literary Gazette. 

** This is a light pleasant book, which no one can 
take up without being induced to read through before 
laying it down.” —Athenzeum. 


II. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo. 12. 4s. boards, 


Richard of York; or, the White Rose of 


England ; an Historical Novel. 
** There is considerable cleverness in this work,’’— 
Literary Gazette. 


London: FisHEerR, SON, and Co. and SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL, 


BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 
At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 


On WEDNESDAY, the 13th of JUNE, 1832, and 
following Day, at Twelve o’Clock. 


A VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 


The La a of a late 
DISTINGUISHED COLLECTOR, 
Consisting of an extensive Variety of the Works of the 
most celebrated Modern Engravers, particularly of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL, 

Including the principal Works of 
WOOLLETT, STRANGE, SHARP, 
SCHIAVONETTI, HEATH, BARTOLOZZI, &c. 
Fine Specimens of the most esteemed FOREIGN 
ARTISTS, comprising the Works of 
WILLE, RAPHAEL, MORGHEN, BERVIC, 
DESNOYERS, &c. &c. 

Many of them choice Proofs ; 

A most Beautiful Set of Proofs of the 
HOUBRAKEN HEADS, 

In the most perfect condition 
BRITISH PORTRAITS, 

And various Miscellaneous Prints and Drawings, 
Books of Prints, Portfolios, &c. 

May be Viewed on Monday and Tuesday preceding 
the Sale; and Catalogues to be now had at the Place 
of Sale. 








And 
On MONDAY, June. 18, and Eight following Days; 
and on WEDNESDAY, July 4, and Eight follow- 
ing Days, Sundays excepted, 


THE UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 


COINS and MEDALS, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and COPPER, 
Of the late highly distinguished and well-known 
Collector, 
MARMADUKE TRATTLE, Esq. 


Which may be classed under the following heads :— 


I.—A fine and select Collection of Greek Medals. 

II. A most superb Series of Roman Gold and Silver 
Coins, combining the united Cabinets of Lord North- 
wick and the late Sir Richard Sullivan; as also the 
various acquisitions made by the late Proprietor from 
Public and Private Sales. 

I1I.—The truly select and choice Series of Roman 
Large, Middle, and Small Brass; in which is in- 
cluded the fine Collection of Large Roman Brass 
formed by the late Philip Neve, Esq., so well known 
for his classical and refined taste. 

1V.—A most choice and unique Collection of Eng. 
lish Coins and Medals. The Works of Briot, the Si- 
mons, Rawlins, the Roettiers. The Patterns and 
Proofs of the times of Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles I1., are most numerous 
and choice. 

V.—Foreign Coins of every European State, in tine 
preservation. 

VI.—Medals of all Nations, combining the Works 
of the most celebrated Foreign Artists, particularly 
those of Hedlinger, the Hameranis’, St. Urban, Varin, 
Droz, Andrieu, Loos, &c. &c. 

*,* This Collection contains more choice and 
unique Specimens than has ever before been offered 
for Public Sale in this Country. 

To be viewed (with Catalogues only) from Ten till 
Four o’Clock on the Three Days preceding each Sale. 


Catalogues, price Four Shillings, 
May be had of Mr. Parker, Oxford; Mr. Deighton, 


Cambridge ; Mr. Laing, Edinburgh ; a 
and Co., Dublin; Messrs. Robinson and Co., Man- 


Just Published, in One vol. 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 


A THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in 
SWITZERLAND and FRANCE. 
Illustrated by a Mar of the Rourss to CHamount, 
the BERNESE ALps, &c. &c. and with PLATES, de- 

scriptive of Mountain Scenery. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 
Author of “ The Legend of Einsidlin, a Metrical Tale 
of Switzerland,” and other Poems. 
Smita, Expger and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. bound, cloth extra, 


HE VILLAGE POOR-HOUSE. 


By a COUNTRY CURATE. 

“This unpretending little volume deserves a place 
with Goldsmith’s pathetic ‘DeserTED VILLAG.r’ It 
is calculated, perhaps, to be of more real service to the 
poor than that justly celebrated production, since the 
scenes it describes are not imaginary—they are true 
pictures of the actual state of society, in too many 
parts of this island. Most heartily do we recommend 
‘Tag VILLAGE Poer-Hovuse’ to the perusal of the 
Public at large, as a humane, enlightened and highly 
poetical production.’’— Dispatch. 

Smita, Erper and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Boards 7s. 
ARACTACUS: a POEM. 


* A poet with sense and feeling of no ordinary 
quality.”.—Literary Guardian. 

‘* The vigour and fancy of the poet, and the ele- 
gance of the scholar are forcibly exhibited.’”’-—Man- 
chester Chronicle. 

‘* The author has left us little to desire. There isa 
force and stern vigour, and withal a smoothness in the 
lines which at once seize on the reader’s imagination, 
and carry him on to the end.’ One cannot read 
‘Caractacus’ without being deeply imbued in the 
spirit of the author, and according him the tribute of 
having a vivid and powerfully poetic mind, under the 
controul of a correct and cultivated judgment. There 
are passages not inferior to many in the Odyssy of 
Pope.”’—Staffordshire Gazette. 

WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent Street. 
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Published by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, 
NOTES upon NOTES, with Cuts upon 


Copper and Music ; illustrated with seven co- 
loured Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. Also, 


A Series of Sketches taken in the King’s 
Theatre by Levasseur, price 2s. 6d. each, Nos. I. 
and II. Signor Samengo and Madame Brugnoli in the 
grand Ballet L’ Anneau Magique. No. III. Mons. 
Albert and Mdlle. Heberle in the Divertissement of 
Daphnis et Cephise. 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
FYLOWERS of FABLE, culled from the 


best Writers, and pruned of all objectionable 
Matter. Embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood. 
Price 5s. 


Published by VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co., 
Fleet Street. 


Who have just published New Editions of 
The YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: which 


possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of concen- 
trating, in one volume all that is interesting, either 
as an exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms 
a complete repertorium of all those accomplishments 
which grace the sex, and constitute the perfection of 
the female character. 

“Twenty years ago,’? says The Literary Gazette, 
‘fall the talents in England could not have produced 
ssch a work.’’ 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in Embroidered 
Crimson Silk, and embellished with upwards of 700 
Engravings. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK: the most ac- 


ceptable present ever devised for youth, embracing the 
sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the pas- 
times of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations of 
science,—copiously detailed in nearly five hundred 
closely-printed pages, embellished with upwards of 
300 Engravings.—Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; 





and 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in Arabesque Em- 
bosed Morocco, with gilt edges. 





AND COURT 


the flower of the English Female Nobility. 


tions of English and Foreign Female Costumes. 


yearly volume. 


Each Volume, beautifully printed on royal octavo, 


MING, Dublin. 


the Drama, and the Arts, will also be given; and a Register of Events. 
tirely new, it is intended to give an extra half-sheet with each number, which will add nearly 100 pages to the 


Edited by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, Author of “ The Undying One.” A New and Improved Series , 
Including the Portrait Gallery of the Female Nobility. 


LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 


MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS, NORTON, 
From July 1, which commences the New Volume. 


Tus work, which addresses itself in a peculiar degree to the rank, fashion, and beauty of England, has 
already attained a high celebrity through its graphic embellishments, which, besides their acknowledged 
individual excellence, present the advantage of uniting to form a brilliant Collection of Portraits, representing 
The success established through this feature of the work, has led 
to the intention now announced, of carrying the claims of ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée” yet considerably further, 
by means of such improvements in the nature and style of its literature, as may place this essential depart- 
ment on an equality,—in grace, spirit, and general attraction,—with the decorative portion of its contents. 

In order to give complete effect to this design, the most active exertions have been made, and the most 
liberal arrangements formed, so as to ensure contributions of a high order of talent; and it is with great sa- 
tisfaction the Proprietors have to state, that the Hon. Mrs. Norton has consented to undertake the super- 
intendence of the Work. This intimation will be doubtless received as the fullest guarantee in favour of the 
future tone and character which will mark the literary contents of ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée.” 

The same care and diligence will be devoted to the object of furnishing the best illustrations and descrip- 
A Critical History of the Literature of the Month, Music, 


Price 3, 6d. 


As some of these features are en- 


The Proprietors, therefore, need scarcely add that they are confident of being thus enabled to present to the 
Ladies of Great Britain a Monthly Offering in ALI. RESPECTS worthy of their acceptance ; a Work that may 
satisfy their intelligence equally with their taste, and may be entitled to a permanent place in the library, as 
well as form an ornament to the boudoir, or the drawing-room table. 


The engraved Portraits already produced, are from Pictures by LAWRENCE, JACKSON, SHEE, PICKERS- 
GILL, CHALOM, Mrs. RopeERTSON, Mrs, CARPENTER, &c., 


COMPLETE SETS OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


In order to afford New Subscribers an opportunity of obtaining, at a very moderate cost, the whole of the 
Engravings of ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée,” which form the PORTRAIT GALLERY of the FEMALE NOBI- 
LITY, the Proprietors have come to the resolution of offering complete sets of the Work at HALF PRICE ; 
and any former subscribers who may be induced to continue the Work under the new management, are al- 
lowed the privilege of purchasing separate volumes to perfect their copies upon the same terms: it is neces- 
sary, however, that the earliest advantage should be taken of the present offer, to prevent disappointment. 





containing between thirty and forty Engravings of 


English and Foreign Costumes, finely coloured, and not less than Six Portraits, by the most celebrated 
Painters and Engravers, is now offered at ONLY HALF A GUINEA. 

London: published by Epnwarpb Butt, 26, Holles Street; Bent and BrRApFuTE, Edinburgh ; and Cum- 
Supplied also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 








STRAND. 


sellers in Town and Country. 





chester ; and at the place of Sale. 


London: Published by WiLL1AM TINDALL, (every Saturday,) at the Orrice, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 


Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 2], Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 


G. Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Garey Street. 
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THE LITERARY GUARDIAN. 


Just Published, in One vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in 


SWITZERLAND and FRANCE. 
Illustrated by a Mar of the Rourss to Caamount, 
the Bernese Atps, &c. &c. and with PLatsgs, de. 
scriptive of Mountain Scenery. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 
Author of “‘ The Legend of Einsidlin, a Metrical Tale 
of Switzerland,” and other Poems. 

Smita, Exper and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. bound, cloth extra, 


HE VILLAGE POOR-HOUSE. 
By a COUNTRY CURATE. 

“This unpretending little volume deserves a place 
with Goldsmith’s pathetic ‘ Desertep VILLAG.r’ It 
is calculated, perhaps, to be of more real service to the 

r than that justly celebrated production, since the 
scenes it describes are not imaginary—they are true 
pictures of the actual state of society, in too many 
parts of this island. Most heartily do we recommend 
‘Tag VILLAGE Poer-Hovse’ to the perusal of the 
Public at large, as a humane, enlightened and highly 
poetical production.’’— Dispatch. 

Smita, Erpgr and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Boards 7s. 
ARACTACUS: a POEM. 
“ A poet with sense and feeling of no ordinary 
quality.”—Literary Guardian. 

** The vigour and fancy of the poet, and the ele- 
gance of the scholar are forcibly exhibited.”—Man- 
chester Chronicle. 

‘* The author has left us little to desire. There isa 
force and stern vigour, and withal a smoothness in the 
lines which at once seize on the reader’s imagination, 
and carry him on to the end. One cannot read 
*Caractacus’ without being deeply imbued in the 
spirit of the author, and according him the tribute of 
having a vivid and powerfully poetic mind, under the 
controul of a correct and cultivated judgment. There 
are passages not inferior to many in the Odyssy of 
Pope.’’—Staffordshire Gazette. 

WILLIAM Kipp, 228, Regent Street. 
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Copper and Music ; illustrated with seven co- 
loured Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. Also, 


A Series of Sketches taken in the King’s 
Theatre by Levasseur, price 2s. 6d. each. Nos. I. 
and II. Signor Samengo and Madame Brugnoli in the 
grand Ballet L’ Anneau Magique. No. III. Mons. 
Albert and Mdlle. Heberle in the Divertissement of 
Daphnis et Cephise. 
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best Writers, and erry of all objectionable 
Matter. Embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood. 
Price 5s. 


Published by VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co., 
Fleet Street. 


Who have just published New Editions of 
The YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: which 


possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of concen- 
trating, in one volume all that is interesting, either 
as an exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms 
a complete repertorium of all those accomplishments 
which grace the sex, and constitute the perfection of 
the female character. 

**Twenty years ago,’’? says The Literary Gazette, 
‘fall the talents in England could not have produced 
ssch a work.’’ 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in Embroidered 
Crimson Silk, and embellished with upwards of 700 
Engravings. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK: the most ac- 


ceptable present ever devised for youth, embracing the 
sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the pas- 
times of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations of 
science,—copiously detailed in nearly five hundred 
closely-printed pages, embellished with upwards of 
300 Engravings.—Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; 
and 10s. 6d, handsomely bound in Arabesque Em- 
bosed Morocco, with gilt edges. 





Edited by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, Author of “ The Undying One.” A New and Improved Series, 
Including the Portrait Gallery of the Female Nobility. 


LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 


AND COURT MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
From July 1, which commences the New Volume. Price 3, 6d. 


Tuis work, which addresses itself in a peculiar degree to the rank, fashion, and beauty of England, has 
already attained a high celebrity through its graphic embellishments, which, besides their acknowledged 
individual excellence, present the advantage of uniting to form a brilliant Collection of Portraits, representing 
the flower of the English Female Nobility. The success established through this feature of the work, has led 
to the intention now announced, of carrying the claims of ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée” yet considerably further, 
by means of such improvements in the nature and style of its literature, as may place this essential depart- 
ment on an equality,—in grace, spirit, and general attraction,—with the decorative portion of its contents. 

In order to give complete effect to this design, the most active exertions have been made, and the most 
liberal arrangements formed, so as to ensure contributions of a high order of talent; and it is with great sa- 
tisfaction the Proprietors have to state, that the Hon. Mrs. Norton has consented to undertake the super- 
intendence of the Work. ‘This intimation will be doubtless received as the fullest guarantee in favour of the 
future tone and character which will mark the literary contents of ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée.” 

The same care and diligence will be devoted to the object of furnishing the best illustrations and descrip- 
tions of English and Foreign Female Costumes. A Critical History of the Literature of the Month, Music, 
the Drama, and the Arts, will also be given; and a Register of Events. As some of these features are en- 
tirely new, it is intended to give an extra half-sheet with each number, which will add nearly 100 pages to the 
yearly volume. ; 

The Proprietors, therefore, need scarcely add that they are confident of being thus enabled to present to the 
Ladies of Great Britain a Monthly Offering in ALL RESPECTS — of their acceptance ; a Work that may 
satisfy their intelligence equally with their taste, and may be entitled to a permanent place in the library, as 
well as form an ornament to the boudoir, or the drawing-room table. 

The engraved Portraits already produced, are from Pictures by LAWRENCE, JACKSON, SHEE, PICKERS- 
GILL, CHALOM, Mrs. Rosertson, Mrs, CARPENTER, &c, 


COMPLETE SETS OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


In order to afford New Subscribers an opportunity of obtaining, at a very moderate cost, the whole of the 
Engravings of ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée,” which form the PORTRAIT GALLERY of the FEMALE NOBI- 
LITY, the Proprietors have come to the resolution of offering complete sets of the Work at HALF Price ; 
and any former subscribers who may be induced to continue the Work under the new management, are al- 
lowed the privilege of purchasing separate volumes to perfect their copies upon the same terms: it is neces- 
sary, however, that the earliest advantage should be taken of the present offer, to prevent disappointment. 

Each Volume, beautifully printed on royal octavo, containing between thirty and forty Engravings of 
English and Foreign Costumes, finely coloured, and not less than Six Portraits, by the most celebrated 
Painters and Engravers, is now offered at ONLY HALF A GUINEA. 

London: published by Epwarp Butt, 26, Holles Street; Bent and BrapruTs, Edinburgh; and Cum- 
MING, Dublin. Supplied also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 











London: Published by W1LL1AM TINDALL, (every Saturday,) at the Orrice, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 


STRAND. 
Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 


Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street ; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 





G. Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Garey Street, 
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